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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@~——. 


{JPIHE news from Corea is still vague and unsatisfactory. 
T During the week there have been rumours of a fight 
between the Corean Palace Guards and the Japanese, and of 
the landing of Chinese troops, but nothing clearly authentic. 
All that can be said, is that war had not apparently broken 
out on Friday morning, and that no news is good news. Mean- 
time, the merchants in the China seas are taking precautions 
against war, and transferring steamers to the British flag. 


The Anti-Anarchist Bill has, during the week, been steadily 
forcing its way through the French Chamber,—the Government 
adopting the policy of standing mute while the Radicals ran 
through the whole gamut of rhetorical invective in their 
attacks. On Wednesday M. Jaurés, the Socialist leader, 
moved an amendment declaring that all public men “ who 
shall have trafficked with their mandate, received bribes, 
or participated in questionable financial concerns, whether as 
directors of companies condemned by the Courts, or by ex- 
tolling such concerns before one or more persons, shall be 
“onsidered guilty of Anarchist propaganda.” This parody of 
the Bill was supported by a speech as violent as it was 
eloquent, in which the speaker contended that the Panamists 
were the real parents of Anarchy. The Chamber should send 
to the fever-haunted shores of Cayenne and Noumea, not only 
the Anarchists, but the men who had driven the maddened 

-and despairing propagandists of Anarchy to desperation... They 
were complementary aspects of the same social evil. M. 
Deschanel replied by flinging M. Clémenceau and his news- 
paper in the face of M. Jaurés—when in doubt, abuse M. 
Clémencean, the friend of England and the Triple Alliance, 
seems still the rule of the French Moderate—and by remind- 
ing his antagonist of the misery caused by strikes promoted 
‘by agitators. Altogether the debate was a very exciting one, 
and M. Jaurés’s amendment was only beaten by 264 votes to 
222. On Thursday, however, the whole Bill was put to the 
vote, and carried by 268 to 163. The Ministry, therefore, 
recovers its position, which seemed seriously imperilled by the 
‘narrow majority of Wednesday. 





Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, in the course of an interview 
‘with a member of the staff of the Neue Freie Presse, declared 
that he did his best to keep M. Stambouloff in office, but 
that when the Minister approached him with demands which 
he could not legally grant, it was no longer possible to 
retain him. When M. Stambouloff said half in anger, half in 
irony, “I have not three sincere friends in the whole country,” 
he spoke the truth. The safety of the Crown and the peace 
of the country would have been imperilled had the Prince 
refused to listen to the general voice. It was not merely 
a political party, but the entire Bulgarian nation which 
demanded a change of Government. In such circumstances 
it was impossible to pit the army against the people and thus 





to maintain the Government by force. “The only course 
open when the hour of trouble had arrived, was to remember 
his merits and to protect him from the injustice which 
threatened him. After the acceptance of his resignation, my 
autograph letter was addressed to him with that object in 
view.” At the time the letter was written, adds the Prince, 
the sentiments expressed therein were not endorsed by the 
country at large, and, “indeed, for a moment the popularity 
of the writer hung in the balance.” M. Stambouloff was the 
victim of his own system. The Prince ends by saying that 
an experiment will now be made of legislating with a 
Chamber elected without the slightest Government inter- 
ference. It is natural to wonder whether M. Stambouloff’s 
eclipse will be permanent, or whether some rush of popular 
feeling will recall him to the helm. In spite of his despotic 
temper, he was a good pilot in adversity. 


The debate on the Evicted Tenants Bill was continued 
yesterday week in the House of Commons. The most signifi- 
cant speeches being those of Mr. Harrington and Mr. W. 
Redmond, Parnellites, and that of Mr. W. O’Brien, Anti-Par- 
nellite, from all of which it is painfully obvious that both 
sections of the Irish party are discontented with this Bill of 
Mr. Morley’s, and agree in thinking that it can only be accepted 
as a step towards the measure which they desire, but cannot 
as yetenforce. They accept it pro tanto, but do not in the least 
expect it to effect that healing of the sore for which, in Mr. 
Morley’s language, it is intended. On Monday the debate 
was resumed by Mr. Chamberlain in a most brilliant and 
masterly speech, in which he showed how contemptuously the 
Trish Daily Independent, the Parnellite journal, has spoken of 
this Bill as legalising the position of those “ brigands,” the 
“Jandgrabbers” of Ireland. Mr. Chamberlain declared that 
the policy of the Government is adapted to make the future 
payment of rent in Ireland a mere act of courtesy on the part 
of the tenant which the landlord has no right at all to demand. 
Mr. Morley had said that hardly any of the landlords were 
both enlightened and humane; but could Mr. Morley main- 
tain that almost all the tenants of Ireland were enlightened, 
and that almost all the agitators were humane? In a most 
impressive passage, Mr. Chamberlain warned Parliament that 
it was making itself the largest landlord in Ireland, and yet 
that in the very act of doing so, it was trying to teach the 
tenant that if he refused to pay his rent, the man who came 
in to supersede him after his default would be reckoned a 
mere “legalised brigand” for paying his rent according to 
his contract. A more massive and brilliant piece of political 
argument has hardly been uttered in the House of Commons 
for many years. 


Mr. Healy made the ablest of the Anti-Parnellite speeches, 
and, if his facts can be trusted, undoubtedly produced some 
very conspicuous cases of hardship in which, through mishap or 
mismanagement, tenants have been deprived of the advantages 
which the various Irish Land Acts were meant to secure to 
them; but Mr. Balfour showed that Mr. Healy was eo 
extremely inaccurate in his law, that it is clearly dangerous to 
accept his facts without due verification. Mr. Balfour’s speech 
was very moderate and very instructive. He showed what 
ought to be done, and what ought not to be done, with great 
lucidity, and he pointed out how ridiculous it is to com- 
pensate Irishmen for refusing, as a “point of honour,” to 
take advantage of legal provisions passed for their advantage. 
Mr. Morley had only a quarter of an hour in which to reply, 
and did not make the most even of that meagre opportunity. 
The second reading was carried by a majority of 32 (259 to 
227). In Thursday’s Committee on the Bill, it appeared that 
the intention is to relieve some tenants who have never been 
evicted at all, and that therefore the title and description of 
the general scope of the Bill needs recasting. 
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On Thursday, the House of Lords passed the second reading 
of the Budget Bill without a division. In the discussion, the 
Duke of Devonshire again urged his point that we are going 
to tax the great landlords, the owners of the show places— 
houses and parks which are historical monuments and semi- 
public property—out of existence. The Duke calculates that 
in the case of large landowners, the Death-duties will amount 
to five years’ income. He ended by prophesying that the Bill 
would drive the young squires up to London, and produce such 
a large crop of evasions as to prevent the scheme increasing 
the revenue,—somewhat inconsistent results. Lord Farrer 
made a moderate and sensible reply, urging the essential 
justice of treating realty and personalty alike, and the dan- 
gerous odium incurred by the maintenance of privilege. The 
Chancellor also defended the Bill, arguing that it would do 
nothing to check the habit of accumulation. On the whole, 
the three Dukes of Devonshire, Rutland, and Argyll, all 
keenly alarmed, and yet all powerless to affect taxation in 
the slightest degree—no Peer can vote for a Member of Par- 
liament, and the House of Lords cannot alter money Bills— 
spoke with creditable calm and moderation. That there 
should bea sort of “ Ave Harcourt, morituri te salutant” air 
about their oratory is not to be wondered at; but its tone 
was dignified and not querulous or angry. We do not, how- 
ever, believe that the danger of injustice is great. The valuers 
of Chatsworth and Belvoir will not be exorbitant, and the 
family solicitor may be trusted to devise many ways of 
lessening the burden of the new duties. 


The Duke of Devonshire, in addressing the Council of the 
Liberal Unionist Association on Wednesday, very wisely 
impressed upon its members that it would be quite a mistake 
to relax their vigilance in relation to Home-rule only 
because there had been no Parliamentary struggle on the 
subject this year. The Duke is quite right, though many 
foolish Liberal Unionists are trying to make believe very much 
that he is wrong. Home-rule is not only nof abandoned, 
but it could not be abandoned by the Gladstonian party so 
long as that party depends, as it does now, and must do for 
a long time to come, whatever may be the result of the next 
General Election, on the votes of the Irish Home-rulers. 
No majority large enough to render the Government indepen- 
dent of the Irish Home-rulers is at all on the cards, and 
besides, the pledges to the Irishmen have been earnestly and 
repeatedly renewed, so as to stamp with political ignominy 
anything like a breach of faith. Indeed, every Irish speech 
on such subjects as the Evicted Tenants Bill is packed full 
of denunciations of English-made laws. To treat the danger 
of Home-rule as past and gone, just because the Irish party 
saw that if they valued their alliance with the Gladstonians, 
they must not absorb all the time of the Legislature, would 
be the most abject folly. Home-rule lurks behind the Irish 
Alliance as surely as black Care behind the horseman. Those 
who go about saying that all fear of Home-rule is over 
because no Bill for establishing it has been introduced this 
Session, have either the most ephemeral of imaginations, or the 
most credulous of judgments. If the utmost vigilance is not 
maintained, we are far more likely to suffer from the year’s 
silence on the subject, than is the Irish party. They are wide 
awake, but we are always dozing off. 


Thursday’s Times contains an account of a remarkable 
agreement entered into by the Northern Shipbuilders’ and the 
Boilermakers’ and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders’ Union,— 
perhaps the strongest and best organised trade society in the 
Kingdom. Under it no alteration in wages is to be made 
until six months has elapsed since the last alteration, and no 
alteration either way is to be more than 5 per cent. Four 
weeks’ notice in writing must precede any alteration, and 
previous to such notice there must have been a conference 
between the officials of the Employers’ Association and the 
Union. Provision is also made for settling minor disputes 
by a joint committee. Work is to proceed pendente lite, 
whether the dispute is in regard to prices or other con- 
ditions, and the decision is, we presume, to refer back. A 
standing committee of three on each side is to be appointed 
in each river to settle local disputes. The scheme is to be 
tried for a period of five years. The men this week voted on 
the proposal, and adopted it by 15,950 to 11,840 against. Both 
sides are to be congratulated on a plan full of hope for the 
settlement of trade disputes. So practical an acknowledgment 








topes 
of the virtual partnership between employers and employea 
is a subject for real rejoicing. The officials of the Boiler 
makers’ Union deserve the very greatest credit for their dts 
in the transaction. Men with narrow or selfish views might 
have been jealous of the loss of power apparently occasioned 


by a five-year agreement. 





On Tuesday, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre introduced the Government 
Bill for the Equalisation of Rates in London,—a meagnye 
which would more correctly be described as a Bill for makin 
the rich parishes subsidise their poorer neighbours, The. 
present system, he rightly contended, cannot be defended, The. 
Poor-rate is already equalised, but the unequalised part of the 
rates varies greatly. It is 4s. 3d. in Bermondsey, 3s, 74, ip 
Bethnal Green, 4s. 2d. in Rotherhithe, and 4s. 3d. in Cam. 
berwell; while in the City it is only 1s. 7d., in St. George's, 
Hanover Square, Is. 5d., in St. Martin’s 1s. 10d., and in St. 
James’s, Westminster, only 10d. It appears, therefore, that 
in respect of the unequalised parts of the rates, the poor: 
parishes pay three, four, or five times as much as the richer 
parishes. The Government remedy is to touch only the 
sanitary rate, and to equalise it by levying a general 6d, rate, 
making a common fund out of which sums in proportion to. 
population will be paid to each parish. This, it is urged, wil} 
provide a rough and ready form of equalisation. Sir Johy 
Lubbock and other speakers showed, however, that the plan 
was so rough that it would often produce as great inequalities 
as those at present existing. We have elsewhere given our 
reason for thinking the scheme, though based on a just 
principle, muddled and unsatisfactory, and for believing that 
the whole subject should be carefully reconsidered in coo} 
blood. 

On Wednesday, the Equalisation of Rates Bill was read 
a second time. Mr. Goschen, though in favour of the 
abstract principle of equalisation, opposed it, among other 
reasons, on the ground that any equalisation scheme 
should be accompanied by a plan for securing uniformity 
of valuation. The Bill also failed to provide for better 
administration in the way of sanitation, lighting, and 
road-mending. If the rich parishes subsidised the poor, 
some guarantee should be given that the money would 
be properly spent. On the Bill being read a second time 
without a division, Sir Julian Goldsmid, in order that the pro- 
posal should have a better chance of being properly considered, 
moved that it should, like the Scotch Local Government Bill, 
be referred to a Grand Committee, consisting of the London 
Members, plus fifteen Members to be added by the Committee 
of Selection. What is sauce for the Scotch goose is not, how- 
ever, sauce for the Cockney gander, and the Government 
refused to listen to the amendment, which was accordingly 
withdrawn. It should be added, however, that Mr. Goschen, 
on behalf of the front Opposition Bench, refused to press this 
plan, but preferred to “note ” the refusal of the Government 
to adopt the Particularist principle when it told against them. 
“ After their action on this occasion, the Government cannot 
logically ask the House next year to appoint a Grand Com- 
mittee for Scotch, Welsh, or Irish matters.” But cannot 
they ask it illogically ? When the guard assured the bands- 
man that “he couldn’t have lost his ticket,” the musician 
replied: “ Not lose my ticket? why, man alive, I’ve lost the 
big drum.” An Administration which proposed an Irish 
Parliament plus the retention of the Irish Members, would 
have no difficulty in committing the minor heresy in Particu- 
larism pointed at by Mr. Goschen. 


At the usual weekly meeting of the London County Council, 
held at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, the chairman, Sir 
John Hutton, delivered the annual address, reviewing the 
five years’ work of the Council. In that time the Council 
had only increased the debt by £1,200,000. “ Leaving out of 
account establishment expenses, the ratepayers only paid last 
year a rate of about 103d. in the pound, as compared with 10d., 
the last rate levied by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
this, notwithstanding the increased expenditure which has 
become necessary owing to the large number of additional 
parks and open spaces, the increased facilities provided for 
recreation on open spaces, the strengthening of the Fire 
Brigade, the purification of .sewage, &c.” Perhaps the most 
interesting thing in the address was the announcement that 
the Council intended to follow the example of the Paris 
Municipality, and place their loans within the reach of the 
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i tor. It is to be hoped that the Council will succeed, 
oe ask is urgently wanted for small investors. Why 
. ald they not try bonds to bearer with coupons? That is 
: a the small investor really likes. It enables him to satisfy 
i hoarding instinct—gives him something tangible to hoard 
—and yet enables him to get interest for his money. 





On Monday, Sir John Hutton, Chairman of the London 
Qounty Council, formally dedicated Hackney Marsh to the 
public. The Marsh, which is practically in London (only 
three-and-a-half miles from the Royal Exchange), and contains 
about three hundred and thirty-seven acres, was not built over 
because it was Lammas land,—i.e., land over which certain 
rights of pasture existed. It was not, however, Common 
land, and might have been inclosed had the lord of the 
manor bought up those rights. The ground is flat, but when 
it has been drained and planted, a lake made, and cricket and 
football grounds laid out, it will be an enormous benefit to 
Fast London. The Marsh has a striking history. Certain 
Danish Vikings sailed their ships up the Lea as far as Ware, 
and there made a settlement for purposes of pillage. King 
Alfred, however, treated them as poachers sometimes treat 
trout. He drained away the water of the river by cuttings 
across Hackney Marsh—the traces are still there—and left 
the “surf-deer,” the long black ships, stranded, and the sea- 
rovers like fish out of water! To testify that the Chronicle 
speaks true, a Danish ship has been dug up at Hackney. 


In the House of Lords on Friday, July 20th, Lord Lans- 
downe rose to ask whether it was still the intention of the 
Government to prohibit the Government of India from 
extending the import duties levied under the Tariff Act of 
1294 to cotton goods. The Indian Government were obliged 
to revert to import duties. They must raise more money, 
for reducing expenditure would mean a great injury to the 
community. But import duties without a duty on cotton 
would not yield the necessary funds. A 5 per cent. duty on 
cotton would not mean more than a farthing per head for the 
population of India. Lord Kimberley did not give a very 
positive answer. Even with the cotton duties there would be 
a deficit of Rx.300,000. Under these circumstances, the 
Government thought it would be better to wait a little, ie. 
until they had “a further experience of the general financial 
condition.” Lord Kimberley was frank enough to admit 
that the Lancashire Deputation weighed very much with him. 
‘The deputation told him in explicit terms that, “ without dis- 
tinction of party, there was not a man among them, or in 
Lancashire, who was interested in these manufactures who 
would not use every possible means at his disposal to agitate 
against and destroy any such measure on the part of the 
Government.” The situation is a very unpleasant one. 
Realising as we do the immense benefits that Free-trade con- 
fers, we are very loth to see India relapse into import duties. 
Still, bankruptcy is a worse evil than even Protection, and 
till the silver question is settled, there seems no other way of 
raising money in India. One thing is clear. If the duties 
are for revenue only, they should not be made inoperative to 
please Lancashire. 





A French newspaper has put together the deaths directly 
and indirectly caused by President Carnot’s assassination. 
The chief piqueur of M. Carnot’s stables died of a stroke 
brought on by grief and excitement. A boy was accidentally 
stabbed to death by a schoolmaster who was demonstrating 
too realistically how Caserio committed the murder. A woman 
at Perpignan, who went mad on suddenly being told the 
news, threw herself out of the window and was killed. In- 
directly, the event caused the deaths of the foreman of the 
men who arranged the funeral hangings at the Elysée, and of 
four persons who were killed in the crowd. 


We are glad to see that the Board of Governors of St. 
» Paul’s School, and its very able high master, Mr. Walker, are 
firm in their resistance to the policy of the Charity Com- 
missioners in impounding so much of Dean Colet’s trust- 
fund for the benefit of a class for which it was not intended, 
and for which the State now provides generously, and with 
the hearty assent of all classes of the community. The Com- 
missioners’ scheme has already been usefully modified, and 
£9,000 a year substituted for the £8,000, to which St. Paul’s 
School was at first to have been limited; but though that does 
not leave the school paralysed as the scheme originally did, it 


leaves the barest possible margin, which any time of general 
depression might reduce to a deficit. And we do think that 
Dean Colet’s fund should not be impounded for the bene- 
fit of children educated at elementary schools, until the 
purposes of Dean Colet’s Trust have been amply provided 
for. Our own idea of secondary education is that the middle 
and higher classes have no need to lean on the State at all. 
They possess quite enough to educate the young people of their 
own class,and we view with some alarm the increasing tendency 
of the well-to-do to come to the State for help in educating 
their children. But then at least the trust-funds which have 
been originally and expressly provided for their benefit should 
be reserved for their benefit, and not distributed to the class 
who already receive millions annually out of the revenues of 
the State. Democracy ought not to mean the policy of 
despoiling the class that is almost independent of the State 
for the benefit of the class that gets so much of its educa- 
tional revenue from that source. 


It is not only amusing, but gratifying, to learn that one of 
those adventurers who run great risks for no useful end has 
succeeded in making his rashness simply ridiculous. Mr. 
George Pinkert, who made a second and fruitless attempt to 
cross the Channel on Monday on a tricycle made for water- 
travelling, and who was very near perishing in the attempt, 
though the sea was very smooth, was picked up by a fishing- 
smack, after travelling nine miles, in a state of great 
exhaustion from sea-sickness, after five hours and a half of 
ineffectual effort. No one ever did give anything like ade- 
quate sympathy to the sea-sick, and Mr. Pinkert’s tragi- 
comedy will probably prevent others from following his 
foolish example, more from fear of an equally Indicrous 
dénouement than from fear of the tragic fate which Mr. 
Pinkert only just escaped. It is impossible to be excited to 
admiration or emulation by the fate of a man who managed 
to escape death, but did not escape the ignominious fate of a 
ghastly attack of retching. 


Mr. Arch (M.P. for North-West Norfolk) is very angry 
with his constituents for not paying him his salary as their 
Parliamentary representative. He declares that they wish to 
starve him after returning him to Parliament, and that for 
nine weeks he has not received from the Labourers’ Union a 
single penny in the shape of wages. ‘“ You poor, craven, 
milk-and-water fellows!” he goes on, ‘“‘ you button up your 
pockets at the thought of 23d. a week, when you are told by a 
lot of lying scampery and scandalism that I have run away 
with your money.” That is animated language; and Mr. Arch 
no doubt has a right to complain if he were promised by his 
constituents the salary needful to support him as a Member 
of Parliament, and has not received it; but we doubt 
whether he will increase the generosity of his constituents by 
language as coarse as this. We should fear that for the next 
forty-three weeks he is likely to receive hardly more than he 
received during the previous nine, and not only so, but 
that the labourers of North-West Norfolk will prefer in 
future to return a candidate who is glad enough to take their 
votes as payment in full of all his claims upon them. 


On July 19th, Mr. A. Milner, Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, was examined before the Royal Commission 
on the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and gave some interesting evidence as to the taxes which 
Ireland escapes. Ireland, he stated, was exempt from the 
payment of land-tax, house-duty, and railway-tax, and did 
not pay the legacy-duty of 10 per cent. on charities. ‘‘Ire- 
land was also exempt from the patent-medicines stamp, which 
brought in about £200,000 in Great Britain, nor were estab- 
lishment licences charged in Ireland. Those were all the 
important differences, though there were some other trifling 
differences in stamps and licences, such as male servants duty, 
amounting to £144,000; carriages, £482,000; armorial bear- 
ings, £76,000; the total of those, excluding dogs, being about 
£700,000. The dog-tax yielded £444,000.” Those are notable 
exceptions. It remains to be seen whether the amounts spent 
by Irishmen on tobacco and whisky in excess of what is spent 
in Great Britain, make up a contribution to the revenue 
greater than that saved by the exemptions just noted. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 








New Consols (23) were on Friday, 101}—. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
BELITTLING THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Ww. are no magnifiers of the House of Lords. We 

recognise fully that it is an Assembly which cannot 
be given co-ordinate rights with the representative 
Assembly of the people, and that, though it may easily be 
transformed into a most useful and effective instrument 
of popular government, and deprived of all its mischievous 
appearance of rivalry with the popular body, it is a mis- 
take, and a serious mistake, to puff up the House of Lords 
with the sense of independent prerogatives which it can 
never really exercise without endangering its own position, 
and paralysing its own usefulness. But such an article as 
the Daily Chronicle wrote upou it last Thursday seems to 
us quite unworthy of that ablest and most candid of the 
Radical journals, which very seldom condescends as it 
did then to mere malignant invective. It seems to 
us that our modern Radicals have entirely lost that 
dread of impetuous and impulsive democratic action 
which had sunk deeply into the minds of the framers 
of the American Constitution when they took elaborate 
pains to insure that in their representative institu- 
tions there should be no chance of carrying in haste 
an imprudent revolution which the people would after- 
wards repent at leisure. Yet nothing can be more 
certain than that it is the great danger of democracies 
to use the enormous power derived from popular elec- 
tion too hastily and irritably for purposes of destruc- 
tion, before the matter has been well thought out. You 
might as well despatch an express train down a steep 
incline at full speed without any effective brake, as trust 
a popular assembly with a power of deciding finally, and 
without taking serious precautions against its own charac- 
teristic errors of temperament, what the people really 
need, Our modern Radicals seem wholly to have forgotten 
that one of the very greatest dangers of popular bodies 
is the danger of precipitate judgment. You might as 
well claim the right to race at full speed to the edge of 
a precipice without any precaution for arresting your 
steps before the fatal leap, as reject all precautions 
against the rashness of popular majorities, and persuade 
yourself that it is only unworthy distrust of the people 
which actuates statesmen who provide elaborately against 
the peril of ill-considered revolutions. “Let him who 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall” is a warn- 
ing which applies with ten times the force to popular 
bodies, with which it applies to the solitary individual 
judgment. You might almost as well assume that there 
is no peril in going too near the range of action of a mighty 
fly-wheel, as assume that because a great representative 
Assembly wields an enormous force, there is on that 
account no danger of its destroying in a moment the 
elaborate constitutional structures which it has taken 
years or even centuries of a nation’s life to build up. 
What we want in a Second House of Legislature is not 
a co-ordinate power which can defy the people, but a 
completely subordinate power which is a perfect security 
against the precipitate action of a chance majority in all 
matters of importance where the people have not maturely 
considered their own decision, and so far as they have 
considered it, are gravely divided on the issue. That 
security is the most important safeguard that a demo- 
cracy can provide for itself. Yet our modern Radicals 
talk as if it were simple cowardice instead of the most 
obvious wisdom, for the people to secure themselves 
against under-deliberation and over-haste. When de- 
mocracies begin to think themselves infallible, they 
are beginning to provide for their own ruin. To take 
for granted that democracy cannot use for its own 
benefit any instrument which is not democratic in its 
structure, is like taking for granted that you ought 
to reject sanitary precautions, on the ground that they 
have not been sanctioned by a popular vote, or that it 
is derogatory to the majority of the people to refer the 
question of the efficiency of a new thermometer to the 
decision of the authorities at Kew. We maintain that 
if once the efficient statesmen on both sides of the 
House of Lords were selected from it, formed into a con- 
sultative body of one hundred, or at most two hundred 
members, made to understand their subordinate position 


. . . aa, 
legislative slips and errors, and to secure an a peal to th, 
people whenever the mind of the people is realty doubtf, "i 
and that then, if they were lamitael of the semblance of 2 
and ultimate authority in themselves, they might furnish 
the democracy with a most valuable security against } th 
over-haste and under-care, and constitute the very be 
Second Chamber in the civilised world. No language — 
cerning the House of Lords can be more exaggerated aha 
false than the language used by the Daily Chronicle of 
last Thursday, of the general capacity and ability of ite 
debates :—‘* No subject is ever discussed adequately or dis 
passionately. For nine-tenths of the legislative year the 
Lords are not really in session at all. Their sole PUrpose 
is that of enabling the Foreign or the Colonial Secretar 
to answer an interpellation which might just as well haye 
been addressed to the Commons. They assemble ten oy 
twenty or thirty strong, they have no continuous record of 
Committee work, they are virtually outside the whole 
working basis of the Constitution, they discuss no subject 
with knowledge, they possess no reserve of public spirit, 
of unselfish devotion to social and political service, They 
are a band of feeble obscurantists, whose shadowy debates 
are as contemptible intellectually as they are morally, 
To-day, at all events, Englishmen will have an example of 
what the Lords ought to be—that is to say, a mere orna- 
mental debating society, meeting in a hall of Laputa to 
discuss how cucumbers can be produced from sunbeams, 
More than this they never ought to have been, and it ig 
our vital and immediate business to reduce them to this 
proper measure.” Now, to say nothing of the Conserya- 
tive side of the House, this language is most ungrateful to 
the Liberal chiefs in the Peers. We doubt whether any 
Member of the House of Commons, whether Sir William 
Harcourt, or Mr. Morley, or Mr. Asquith, ever puts 
the case of the Liberal party with anything like the 
temperateness, the impartiality, the persuasiveness for 
all moderate minds, of Lord Herschell. For a dis. 
passionate Second House of Legislature, we should pick 
out Lord Herschell as a perfectly ideal Member, and we 
should not say much less of Lord Kimberley. It is strange 
tkat such a worshipper of Lord Rosebery as the Daily 
Chronicle should think so little of his insight and dis. 
passionateness as not even to mention his name. And 
what are we to say of some of the Liberal Unionist Peers? 
Is there a man in all England whose judgment carries a 
higher personal weight than that of the Duke of Devon- 
shire? Who was it that held back Lord Salisbury from 
mutilating the Parish Councils Bill except the Duke of 
Devonshire; and could any other man in either House of 
Parliament have done as much or done it nearly so well? 
We do not hesitate to say that till the judgment of the 
Peers we have already named is known, the judgment 
of the House of Commons itself is hardly made up. 
Again, who exercises more influence on the Moderate 
Gladstonians than Lord Spencer? Would Mr. Glad- 
stone himself have ventured to launch his Home-rule 
policy without Lord Spencer’s hearty concurrence? We 
greatly doubt it. Then to go to men of less power, who 
would deny that in a small revising Assembly of the limited 
kind we have suggested, Lord Lingen, and Lord Farrer, 
and Lord Thring, and Lord Welby, must be regarded as 
most useful and dispassionate advisers? It seems to us 
that the Daily Chronicle has written in a strain which is 
much better adapted to prove how heady and undisguisedly 
violent, and partial, and partisan, is its own judgment, 
than how weak is the House of Lords in a kind of ability 
which the Daily Chronicle is so foolish as to ignore 
and despise. We maintain without the slightest hesita- 
tion that you could pick a much better and weightier 
revising Assembly,—chosen not for its representative 
significance of course, but for its dispassionate and sober 
judgment,—out of the House of Lords than you could 
choose out of the House of Commons, and moreover that 
you could choose one much more likely to know, and to say 
boldly, when an appeal to the people on an important con- 
stitutional issue is justified by the close balance of parties 
in the constituencies, than you could find in the House of 
Commons. No one recognises the unfitness of the House 
of Lords as it now is, for such a purpose as that, more 
frankly than we do. But we wholly object to this wild 
and wayward talk about the many singularly detached 
intellects and disciplined judgments that the House of 
Lords contains. When the Daily Chronicle gets into one 
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ff its balance altogether, and exchanges the shrewd 
, a candid insight with which it generally speaks, even of 
° opponents, for the style of a declamatory schoolboy 
ah i a grand peroration in his first debating 


society speech. 





AN ASIATIC WAR. 


F happily war has not yet broken out between China 
and Japan, yet that event is quite near enough to 
make it not out of place to consider what would be the 
results of the conflict, provided that the European Powers 
make a ring and allow the combatants to fight it out. It 
islong since the world has had any experience of an Asiatic 
war,—i.e., a war not between a European and an Asiatic 
Power, but between two Asiatic States. Circumstances 
have made it very difficult for the nations of the East: to 
come to blows. For nearly seventy years, the Pax 
Britannica has forbidden war in India and on its borders, 
and has deprived the native Princes of the right to appeal 
to the sword. The other Asiatic Powers have had little 
or no opportunity to fight with each other, for circum- 
stances have made them “march” rather with European 
Powers than with each other. Persia and Turkey, it is 
true, join frontiers, but the fear of the Russiaus has in 
their case acted as a strong deterrent against war. China, 
on the other hand, is either bordered by Russian or Eng- 
lish territory, or else by petty States which admit the 
claims of Suzerainty urged by the Government of Pekin. 
With the best intentions, then, the Asiatic Powers have 
hitherto found it difficult to get at each others’ throats. 
The development of Japan under European influences 
has, however, introduced a new element into the poli- 
tics of the Far East. A generation ago, the Japanese 
were in effect ‘prisoners to their isles.”. Now, how- 
ever, that they have made themselves a Navy as well 
asan Army, and understand the art of using a fleet of 
merchant-steamers as transports, their political isolation 
has become a thing of the past. The Japanese Fleet 
has made them the neighbours of Corea and of China, 
and has once more given an opportunity for a real 
Asiatic war. 

If the war between China and Japan once gets fairiy 
established, Europe will, unless we are mistaken, be not a 
little surprised. She will witness a spectacle to which she 
has not hitherto been accustomed. An Asiatic war is 
something very different from a European war. In the 
first place, it is not a war with limited liability. ‘The 
normal European war means a war lasting at the most 
two or three years, and ending with a treaty which in 
essentials leaves the combatants pretty much as they were. 
One of them may lose a province, or have to pay a large 
indemnity ; but there is no blotting out of kingdoms on 
the map, no national destruction, no leading of countries 
captive. An Asiatic war, on the other hand, is essentially 
a war in which there is no limit to the liability of the 
combatants. The avowed intention of those who wage it 
is to eat each other up. Asiatics, if they fight, fight not 
for the balance of power, or for predominance in the 
counsels of the world, or for this or that veiled form of 
dominion, but for conquest, and nothing else. The object 
is to conquer your enemy, lay waste his territory, and make 
slaves of its inhabitants. There is nosparing the vanquished, 
no thought of not pushing an advantage too far, no dread 
of the public opinion of the civilised world. The Asiatic 
is logical, and he does not see the fun of fighting in order 
to get a good basis for Protocols and definitive treaties. 
Just as he drinks for “drunky,” he fights to destroy. 

If, then, Japan and China once get thoroughly engaged and 
are left alone, they are not unlikely to fight till Mr. Stan- 
ford has to “roll up the map of Asia” and publish a new 
and recoloured edition. There will be no quarter given, 
either politically or physically, and the winner will con- 
sider the vanquished entirely at his disposal. ‘ But,” it 
may be said, “this is all very well in theory, but in the 
present case the physical conditions forbid any such result. 
If Japan wins, she will not be able to do more, at the very 
most, than conquer Corea. The idea of a country with only 
forty millions of people conquering one with four hundred 
millions is absurd. If, on the other hand, Japan fails and 
is beaten in Corea she will be in no danger of destruction, 
for China has not the money, the energy, or the power of 
organisation which would enable her to conquer and 
swallow up Japan.” Such arguments are certainly 





plausible, but we doubt their soundness. Take, first, the 
case of a Japanese success. If Japan beats China in Corea, 
after the Imperial Government has, as it assuredly will have 
to do, put out all its strength, the road will lie open to 
Pekin. Are the Japanese, unless forbidden by Russia or 
England, likely to resist the temptation of taking the 
city and paying for the war out of the plunder? Most 
assuredly they are not. But if the Japanese took Pekin it is 
a hundred chances to one that the Manchu dynasty would 
collapse before a rebellion such as that which was crushed 
with such difficulty thirty years ago. The true Chinese 
hate the Tartars, and the Secret Societies, which keep alive, 
in the most active form, the desire to expel the Manchus 
and restore the authentic rulers of the Empire, would be 
certain to move in case of such a disaster as we have fore- 
shadowed. The result would be that the Chinese Empire 
would blow up, as powder-magazines so often blow up, at 
the end of a day of defeat. Japan would not, of course, 
be able to absorb China, but she might lop away a 
province, The outlying dependencies again would drop 
off by themselves, and China proper would, for a time at 
any rate, fall into anarchy. The victory of Japan in 
Corea after a well-contested fight might, in fact, mean 
that China, as we know it now, would be transformed. 
The result of a Chinese victory would be much more 
momentous. If China wins in Corea, she will win largely 
through the use of her Fleet. Such a victory might easily 
suggest to her the possibility of conquering Japan. It is 
true that China has not more than one General capable 
of attempting such an undertaking, and he is more than 
seventy years of age. But suppose a year or two’s hard 
fighting in Corea produced a Tartar General of ability 
and a Tartar Army of one hundred thousand troops of 
good quality, there is nothing fantastic in supposing that 
such a General might insist on crossing the one hundred 
and forty miles that separate Corea from Nagasaki. 
And when once in Japan, our hypothetical General might 
gradually conquer the whole country. Such a feat might 
be impossible in Europe because of the national opposition, 
but in Asia such national feeling hardly exists. The 
Japanese could not be got to fight against the Chinese as 
the Spaniards fought against the French. The ideal of 
nationality is not an Asiatic product. Men there, as in 
the rest of the world, will fight to save their hearths 
and homes, but a national uprising cannot be counted 
on to defeat the plans of the great conquerors. A 
Chinese conquest of Japan would then be in no sort of 
way an impossible outcome of the situation. But though 
we believe that a war between China and Japan, if left to 
burn itself out, might change the face of Asia, we do 
not think that such a result will actually take place. 
The Powers may not be able to agree as to what to do in 
Corea—we certainly cannot force the Chinese, who are 
our best friends in Asia, to give up their claims on the 
Peninsula—but they might easily come to an under- 
standing to prevent the war spreading beyond. They 
might, that is, insist upon the European principle of 
limited liability. Fortunately their command of the sea 
would make intervention comparatively easy, and need 
not involve the lanling of any joint force. That is, if 
Japan wins in Corea, they could forbid Japan to march into 
China; and if China wins, they couid forbid any attempt 
at invading Japan. The time for thus limiting the result 
of the war has, however, not yet arrived, even if the war 
has really broken out. Till it does, the Powers can only 
do their best by pacific action to stop hostilities at the 
eleventh hour. If these endeavours have already proved 
vain, and if the forces of the two countries are already 
engaged, there is nothing fo it but to form a temporary 
ring round the combatants, and agree that the flames shall 
not be allowed to spread outside Corea. Of course it 
would be more logical to stop the war altogether, but in 
politics you must do what you can, and not what you would. 





“LEGALISED BRIGANDS.” 


NHE enormous difficulty of the conditions under which 
Mr. Morley proposes to get rid of the standing 
menace to peace and order in Ireland caused by the 
existence of a few thousand persons who are hanging 
about the neighbourhood of their former holdings, 
lodged in Land League huts, and so embodying a threat 
to every one who either has taken, or may take, the 
farms from which they have been evicted, is this,— 
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that, as the debate on the second reading of Mr. 
Morley’s Evicted Tenants Bill abundantly shows, his Bill 
is treated by all its advocates, and by the Irish people 
as a whole, as if its object were to find some method 
of buying off those “legalised brigands,” as the Irish 
Daily Independent frankly calls the tenants who are in 
legal possession and earning their living like honest men, 
and reinstating all those persons who during the past fifteen 
years may have chosen to ignore the law, and to claim the 
same rights over their former holdings as if they had dis- 
charged their duties as tenants and had honestly paid their 
rents. Mr. Chamberlain, in his very powerful speech, 
quoted the language of the Parnellite organ on the 
subject. That paper, which has the courage to state 
in plain terms what the Anti-Parnellites imply without 
venturing to state it boldly, declares that Mr. Morley’s 
Bill treats as sacred “the right of the grabber to seize 
on other men’s property, and under the sanction of English- 
made laws, to hold it toransom.”” What Mr. Morley calls a 
measure for applying a healing remedy to an open sore, is 
called by the Irish Daily Independent a mode of ransoming 
the “legalised brigand” who is wise enough to prefer coin 
of the realm to the buckshot of which he would otherwise 
run the risk. This is the exact language used :—‘‘ The 
landgrabber in Ireland is a legalised brigand, who under 
favouring circumstances may either retain the property of 
the tenant in his own possession subject to the argument 
of the blunderbuss, or he may ransom it, if he is wise 
enough to prefer the solid compensation of a certain 
amount of coin of the realm to the possible settlement by 
a certain amount of buckshot.” Mr. Healy, in his 
speech, did not use language quite so frank. He 
was well aware that he could not exactly ask English 
Liberals to vote for a party who treat people de- 
clining to pay their stipulated rent as the rightful 
owners of their farms, and those who pay it, as “ legalised 
brigands;” but his speech throughout was conceived in 
the spirit of the Irish Daily Independent’s article, and 
went to show almost as explicitly though not so brutally, 
that even if this Bill passes, the sore will not be healed, 
and that it will remain a very fierce controversy whether 
rent is anything more than a voluntary incident of a 
tenant’s life; whether, as Mr. Chamberlain put it, the 
landlord can in any case claim, as more than a courtesy, 
for the observance of which the landlord should be grate- 
ful, that payment of the stipulated rent about which 
English-made law makes so unnecessary and improper a 
fuss. It may be asked how the Irish party can vote 
solidly for a law which the whole party thus regard as 
a bribe to “legalised brigands” to get themselves out of 
the way. And the answer simply is that for the present 
they see no better way of getting a sop for those unhappy 
tenants whom agitators have encouraged to break the 
law, but that they treat this sop as a mere instalment of 
justice, which Irish-made law, if there is ever an Irish- 
made law, would soon enlarge into a penal law against 
“legalised brigands,” and one that would compensate the 
pure patriots who had preferred eviction to paying the 
rent which he had himself agreed to pay. 

Now, here is the dilemma. How are you to get the 
support of the Irish party without going at least half-way 
towards admitting that, rent or no rent, there should be 
no law of eviction ; yet how is Ireland to be governed for 
the future, how is an agricultural country to be kept from 
bankruptcy, if a tenant who makes no effort to pay his rent 
or to keep his other engagements, is to be able to defy his 
creditors, and to foil every attempt to supplant him by a 
man who will pay his rent and does keep his engagements ? 
The only way out of that difficulty is, as Mr. Balfour 
showed, to refuse flatly to recognise any sort of right to 
live without discharging freely incurred obligations, but 
at the same time to facilitate all agreements between 
landlords and the former tenants of vacant farms in 
which there is real evidence that the tenant has 
by some legal accident lost the advantage of pro- 
visions which Parliament had made for the benefit 
of a class on whom the sudden fall in agricultural prices 
and a series of bad harvests had weighed very heavily. 
What Mr. Balfour really advocated amounted to this, 
—that there should be no concession at all to that 
base and dishonest crusade against “the landgrabber ” 
with which Ireland rings, but that in all cases 
where there has really been hardship, where the tenant 
farmers whom the recent Land-laws were intended to 





benefit, lost by mere disaster the advanta PP i, 
fit, Parliament should step in and give ng Reams 
with his landlord, the means of recovering the nan ” 
which only some error as to the date at which the lan 
came into operation, or else some misunderstandin m 
its technical provisions, had deprived him. Ang in 
surely is the proper course. To yield one inch to the di : 
graceful cry against the new tenants would be not 9 iL 
folly but infamy. When these tenants have run great tisk 
and done much hard work in their holdings, they sho H 
be held inviolate by the whole force at the disposal of th 
law. This proposal of Mr. Morley’s to subject the 
to the utmost pressure to accept some very inadequate 
compensation for what they had gone through, rather tha 
get their houses fired into, would be a thorough disgmane 
to any civilised Government. But that does not at al 
interfere with the duty of dealing with those hard cases 
of which, if Mr. Healy can ever be accurate, he certain] 
seems to have demonstrated the existence, and sea 
even the frequency. But as for bribing those whom the 
Irish party regard as “legalised brigands” to go out 
at the imminent risk of losing their lives if they refuse, it 
seems to us that it would not only be shameful, but would 
be labelling the true legalised brigands as the rightful 
tenants, and the rightful tenants as legalised brigands 
If there be legalised brigands in Ireland at all, it is not 
the men who, taking their life in their hands, have devoted 
all their skill and industry to reclaiming the holdings for 
which their predecessors had refused to pay their stipulated 
rent, but those who, being persuaded by the agitators that 
they could both escape their rent and escape the industry 
which would have earned it too, consented to violate their 
contract, and play the part of popular patriots for a very 
high stake. If these men are to be rewarded and 
encouraged, Ireland would soon cease to be a civilised 
State, for it would be given up to the mercy of men whom 
Irish opinion has been taught to regard as models of 
popular patriotism because they agreed to try if they 
could not obtain the rewards of industry without giving 
that industry by which alone they could have lawfully 
earned them. 





THE OBSTACLES TO FREE TRADE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


URING the past six weeks, the Tariff Reform Bill 
has been making slow and intermittent advance in 
Congress. When sent up from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it was admitted on all hands to be a fairly 
satisfactory measure. Passing into the Senate, it has 
undergone amendments so numerous and so vital that 
Senator Hill has stigmatised it as a “torn and tattered 
McKinley Bill.” And at the present moment the Tariff 
Conference of the two Houses seems far enough off from 
any satisfactory agreement. President Cleveland has 
sent a dignified but peremptory letter to Mr. Wilson, who 
introduced the Bill in the Lower House, calling on 
the Democrats to stand firm by their principles, and 
prevent the mutilation of a measure so beneficial. 
Many politicians, both Senators and Representatives, have 
strongly resented this action of the President as directly 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. The Democrats 
are in temporary feud, and the Republicans look on 
anxiously and in silence, hoping to profit by the cabals of 
their opponents. The outcome is hard to foresee ; but at 
the moment the Senate seem to be both able and willing 
to force the House of Representatives to accept their 
amendments. In other words, the Bill will become law, 
if it becomes law at all, in its present “torn and tattered” 
condition. 

Such a result cannot be styled encouraging to the Free- 
traders and Tariff Reformers when we remember with 
how decisive a condemnation the McKinley Tariff Bill met 
at the hands of the electorate in 1890 and 1892. The 
present Government is strongly pledged to a wide measure 
of Tariff Reform; President Cleveland goes further, and 
isan avowed Free-trader. He believes firmly—and rightly, 
as we hold—that in the present iniquities of the McKinley 
Tariff are to be found the reasons for the many hardships 
of the industrial population of the United States and of 
the ever-recurring disputes between Capital and Labour 
Tariff Reform was the “ platform” upon which he sought 
and found his second presidency,and Tariff Reform seems 
as far off as ever from a successful consummation. 

The reasons for this somewhat disheartening state of 
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are many and various. Last week we had occasion 
ion how lightly the educated and upper classes of 

this country hold to those Free-trade principles which are 

it large over their Statute-book. If we are rapidly 
wri etting the lessons taught us in 1846, it can be truly 
_ that the Americans have never learnt those lessons at 
‘tL In the United States, List and Carey have had ten 
readers where Ricardo has had one, and though in Francis 
Walker (the most luminous ard perhaps also the soundest 
economist of his generation) they possess a staunch Frree- 
trader, economic heresy is rife as ever in their schools. 
The great influence of List has led them to see economic 
facts through political spectacles, and to ignore the fact that 
economic conditions have a tendency to become permanent 
in a way that political conditions never can. But the 
reasons for the difficulties that beset the Free-traders at 
every turn can be best found in analysing a few points 
made prominent by the present Bill. 

It was at no time a very wide-reaching measure of reform. 
Had it become law as it left the House of Representatives, 
it would have reduced the duties on imports by about one- 
fourth. To some such scheme as this the Democratic 

arty was pledged, and the Representatives abode loyally 
by their pledges. But the Democratic Senators behaved 
very differently. And as the event showed, they broke 
the pledges they had given. They attacked the Income-tax 
clauses which, by exempting incomes under £800, would 
pear heavily on the capitalists and very rich men, 
most of whom are to be found in the North-eastern States. 
They denounced it as an unwarranted attack on capital, 
and, indeed, a correspondent in the Times has described 
the Bill as “a Protectionist measure with a ‘ populist’ or 
‘anti-capitalist’ bias.” But the reason for the rejection 
of one exemption clause after another by the Senate, 
is to be found in that very system of “Trusts” and 
“(Qorporations” which it is the aim of the more 
thoroughgoing Democrats to break up. The attitude 
of each Senator is supremely simple and _ serenely 
selfish. He says:—‘‘I am a complete Free-trader. 
I clearly perceive how disastrous is the McKinley Tariff 
to the well-being of the working classes. But I cannot 
forget that Tinplate (let us say) is an industry essential 
to the prosperity of the country at large, and that to let 
in the foreigner duty free would be to ruin a growing and 
important branch of labour.” In other words, that 
Senator is retained, manipulated, or whatever else the 
phrase may be, by the capitalists who control the Tin- 
plate Trust or Ring. Such a man, to force his own amend- 
ment through, must find effective support somewhere, and 
he finds it only too readily among other Senators who 
represent similar Trusts. Thus the Senator who has to 
look after the interests of coal wil! vote for the retention of 
duties on foreign iron on condition that the “ iron” Senator 
shall vote for the retention of duties on foreign coal. 
Such a system of log-rolling is easily worked, and with 
such endless possibilities for jobbery, the only wonder is that 
the Bill has passed the United States’ Senate at all. This 
monopolist system of Trusts and Corporations envenoms 
the relations between Capital and Labour, and is largely 
responsible for the recent industrial war. Monopoly is of 
the essence of the commercial relations of the United 
States, and Protection is but Monopoly writ large. To 
maintain itself in the struggle with rival industries, 
each Trust must be well represented in Congress ; and this 
system of covert bribery is no new thing. But that it is 
so flagrant and open in the ranks of the Democrats casts 
a lurid light on those whose pride it has been hitherto to 
keep themselves free from the devices of the party that 
employs the wiles of Senator Quay and the specious 
logic of Mr. Wanamaker. But while the industry of 
a continent continues to be centred in the hands of a 
few monopolists, so long will legislators be found to 
plead their cause with unbounded zeal and supreme want 
of scruple. 

Nothing is more striking in these recent controversies 
than the failure of Americans to face facts. Free-trade 
has long been held up to them by interested parties as a 
bogey which, if they admit, will speedily bring them to 
ruin. With it they always couple the epithet “ English,” 
as if to stamp it as something exotic and outlandish, 
which should have no place in the home of triumphant 
democracy. Timidly, and as men in the dark, they feel 
out towards the light, but they hide their dawning 
distrast of existing conditions under the mild title of 


things 
to ment: 





“Tariff Reform.” Seeing how far they have in some 
respects outstripped older countries, they conclude that 
America has nothing further to learn that she cannot 
adequately learn from herself. With the words of 
Matthew Arnold ever ringing in his ears, the modern 
Englishman will hesitate before he points the “ vulgar” 
finger of scorn at nations less fortunate than himself. 
But certain it is that Americans have proceeded with a 
recklessness and a disregard of advice and the teaching of 
past events, that has led lately, and may lead again, to 
industrial complications, shaking the whole fabric of 
society. They have never learnt the alphabet of economic 
truth, and thus they shrink from its consequences with 
distrust born of ignorance. 

There is yet another circumstance which may well make 
Free-traders sceptical of any speedy and far-reaching 
reform. If we may judge from the tone of the American 
Press, and especially the comic Press, there is an amount. 
of rancour and bad blood between the rival parties which 
has no parallel in English political warfare. When a 
paper can allude—rightly or wrongly, we do not say—to a 
certain action on the part of Senator Quay as “a cold- 
blooded steal,” when it can suggest, as was recently the 
case, that President Harrison received a country-house as 
a political bribe, we are forced to admit the existence of 
an intensity of party hatred which finds no counterpart 
over here. With American parties, the question is not as 
with us, to whom shall fall the power, but to whom shall 
fall the spoils. Where the spoils system is in full opera- 
tion, where the struggle is not for more votes but for 
larger dividends, the strife will be longer and more 
embittered. The instinct of self-preservation is not a high 
one, but it is of great tenacity, and it is the instinct which 
is predominant in American politics of the present day. 

But there can be no question that sounder economic 
principles are gaining ground in America. They may not 
be fortified by that body of learned opinion which should 
be, as some affirm, the final court of appeal in such matters, 
but they have what is for them still better,—an intelligent 
artisan population, whoare beginning toseeclearly theerrors 
of the present system. When they come to perceive that a 
shilling in England has to the working man far greater 
purchasing power than it has in America, they will not be 
long before they attribute such a state of things to that 
Free-trade which they have been taught to distrust as 
useless, suicidal, and—English. 





LONDON RICH AND LONDON POOR. 


HE world would be a comparatively easy place to live 

in if, after one had found a true principle of action, 

one could go straight off and apply it. Unfortunately, 
however, things in the regions of politics and morals are 
by no means so simple. The man who wants to do what 
is right has only got half way when he has found a 
satisfactory answer to the question :—‘t What is the prin- 
ciple on which I ought to act?” Immediately he finds 
himself confronted with what is as often as not the far 
more difficult problem :—“ How am I to apply my prin- 
ciple?” It is here that the real strain of action comes. 
Almost any one can state the true principle. It is only 
after infinite care and consideration that it can be applied. 
The present Government have just been illustrating this 
truism. Nothing is clearer than the principle upon which 
the Equalisation of Rates Bill is based. Nothing more 
difficult than to apply that principle. The Ministerial 
theory is excellent. Their practice most dubious. A 
word to show that the principle is sound. It is of the 
essence of municipal government, that cities should as. 
far as possible be treated as units, and that for pur- 
poses of common expenditure, the rich parts of the city 
should help the poor. No one would for a moment think 
of applying the opposite principle,—of going, that is, to 
the city of Birmingham, and saying, “ Here is the 
fashionable part of the city inhabited by the rich. This 
we will make into a self-governing community, paying for 
its own paving, lighting, &c. Here, again, is a poor 
quarter. This must also stand alone, and pay its own 
way.” Instead, we say the rich quarter shall help the 
poor, and a general average of taxation be struck between 
them. It happens, however, that a variety of circum- 
stances, historical and accidental, have brought London into 
almost exactly the condition which we have noted would 
be considered intolerable in any other city. In London, 
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the parishes of the old suburbs are for many purposes 
self-governing, self-rating communities. But it happens 
that these parishes are not mixed communities, and that 
the rich have flocked into one or two of them, like St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, or Kensington ; the poor 
into others, like St. George’s-in-the-East, or White- 
chapel. Hence it happens that no real average is 
struck, and that the wealthy parishes do not sufficiently 
help the poor. We say sufficiently, because this injustice 
was long ago recognised, and many efforts have been 
made to make the rich parishes contribute towards the 
expenses of their poor neighbours. Up till now, however, 
this system of averaging has only been very roughly and 
very imperfectly applied, and for many purposes the rich 
parishes have revelled in their wealth, while the poor 
parishes have been obliged to stew in their own sauce 
maigre. 

The Government, doubtless with a laudable desire to 
act justly, are endeavouring to put an end to this state of 
things. Of course, the only perfect way would be to treat 
London for all purposes, as it is treated for County 
Council purposes, and to make it like Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, or Manchester, a single administrative unit. Then 
equality of improvements and equality of rating would be 
the rule throughout the capital. Whether the obvious 
objections that can be raised to this proposal are fatal 
objections, or whether they could not be met, we will not 
argue for the moment. Suffice it to say, that the Govern- 
ment apparently thought them insuperable, and instead 
of proposing anything so drastic, determined to work 
out a scheme of their own—one which, while leaving 
the parishes still autonomous, would force the rich 
communities to subsidise those inhabited by the poor. 
The plan as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre described it, is as follows. 
It has been determined to deal only with the sanitary rate, 
and to apply the scheme of equalisation, or rather of 
relief, to this rate only. ‘There were,” said Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, “two possible methods of dealing with it, the 
one to levy a rate on the whole of the Metropolis, and to 
distribute it again in proportion to the expenditure of the 
several districts. It was obvious, however, that this would 
act as an inducement to extravagance, not merely in the 
poor parishes, but in the rich,—the poor parishes would 
spend more in order to get a larger subvention; the rich 
parishes would spend more in order to avoid a contribu- 
tion. The only practical alternative was that contained in 
the present Bill,—namely, to levy a general rate over the 
Metropolis, and to distribute it in proportion to the popu- 
lation. In a rough-and-ready manner, this plan would 
achieve the objects aimed at.” The Government, then, 
propose to levy a rate of 6d. in the pound out of the Poor- 
rate, and to distribute it among the parishes and District 
Boards in aid of the sanitary rate, in proportion to the 
population. The effect will be that the rich parishes will 
contribute more than they will receive, and the poor will 
receive more than they will contribute. Of the forty- 
three parishes and District Boards, fourteen will pay to the 
fund and twenty-nine receive. “Twenty-two parishes will 
receive amounts over 2d. in the pound, and ten will con- 
tribute over that amount.” This plan sounds well enough 
in theory; but when it is examined more closely, and the 
details are worked out, it will be seen to produce a 
very large crop of anomalies. Like the nymph in Con- 
greve, the scheme is in danger of being ‘the thing which 
it despises.’ Sir John Lubbock, whose knowledge of London 
questions is unrivalled, showed this in his criticism of the 
Government Bill. The difficulty of London questions he 
very pertinently pointed out is not so much their magni- 
tude as their complexity,—he might have said their per- 
plexity. That the new Bill will make them more confused 
than ever is unquestionable. Under the Bill, as the parish 
clerk of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, has justly observed, 
“Many rich parishes will benefit at the expense of poor 
parishes.” Fulham would still pay 6s. 6d.; Rotherhithe, 
6s. 8d.; Bermondsey, 7s. 41. On the other hand, Islington, 
with a rate of 5s. 1d., will be reduced to 4s.10d. Islington, 
that is, wth a rate of 5s. 1d., would receive no less than 
£21 000 a year under the Bill, while twenty parishes with 
higher rates would have to pay. In other words, the popu- 
lation basis for the redivision of the fund would in many 
cases work most unjustly. The Bill, argued Sir John 
Lubbock, assumed throughout that the nominal rates in 
different districts were equivalent to one another and could 
be fairly compared. But this was not so. Thus in Bethnal 


Green the rate was stated to be 6s. 7d. “ Botacesment 
of fact, this only applied to a small minority of the hou ‘ 
and to the larger ones only. Out of a total of eixtes? 
thousand five hundred houses the rates were in no | . 
than fourteen thousand paid, not by the tenant nar 
by the landlord, and an allowance was made of Me 
per cent., so that while the rate levied was nominal] 
6s. 7d., the rate actually paid was only just over 5g, Thy 
important consideration affected all the poorer districts " 
This aspect of the question has clearly not been Proper] 

considered by the tramers of the Bill. We are not “4 
pared to adopt Sir John Lubbock’s view off-hand, bt it 
is a most important element in the problem. Sir Johy 
Lubbock went on to argue that, in the case of the com 
pound householder, the rates, which in all cases fal] ulti. 
mately on the landlord, fall on him at once, and therefore 
under the Bill the benefit would go not to the poor people 
occupying the houses, but to the landlord immediate] 

In London, the rates are compounded in the cage . 
200,000 out of 550,000 houses. “Therefore, the Bil] 
would really benefit the landlords in one part of London 
at the expense of the landlords in another part. Wag 
there any reason to believe that the landlords in the 
districts to be benefited were poorer than other land. 
lords? They had absolutely no evidence on the subject, 
A great deal of poor property was owned by very rich 
men.” 

We have no wish to assert that these arguments cannot 
be met, or that if even they cannot, the principle of 
equalisation ought not to be applied. In our opinion 
however, it is clear that the subject has not been properly 
considered, and that a careful inquiry should be made into 
the fairest and most effective way out of the difficulty, 
A Commission of experts might consider whether it might 
not be possible to lump the rates for the whole Metropolis 
into a common fund, and to intrust the City Council of a 
unified London with the primd-facie duty of seeing that 
the streets were properly paved and lighted and cleaned, 
and the sanitary laws carried out. The Vestries and 
District Boards might be retained to do the actual work, 
each administering grants made to them from the 
central fund. The local bodies, that is, would do the work 
under the supervision of the central authority. In order 
to prevent waste, a minimum estimate might be made 
varying according to the miles of streets, &., under the 
charge of the local body. Any sum spent over this amount 
should be provided by an extra rate levied within the area, 
—a fine as it were on incompetence. If, on the other hand, 
the local authority did its work under the estimate, the 
balance should be retained by it and used for purely local 
purposes. We do not know whether this particular scheme 
would prove practical, but it seems to us by no means 
impossible that a plan could be devised under which the 
central authority would harness the local bodies to do 
the local work, granting them on a fixed principle the 
money essential for carrying it on, and seeing that they 
expended it properly. This plan would enable smart 
parishes which wished for a larger number of lamps or 
for better and more expensive pavements than those 
approved as the normal standard, to levy a small extra 
rate in order to obtain those luxuries. The central 
authority would see that a proper degree of efficiency was 
maintained throughout London, and would find the 
necessary money, but it would not forbid a little extra 
polish in rich neighbourhoods. All we want is that the 
matter shall not be settled in a muddled fashion and 
without proper consideration, but in such a way that the 
poorer parishes shall be really helped by the richer,—in 
other words, that London’s liabilities shall be averaged, 
and not as now, and in a perfectly hap-hazard way, be 
increased in this place, and made light and easy in that. 
“ Fairation, with a slight leaning to your own side,” was 
the cricket umpire’s motto. “Fairation, with a slight 
leaning to the desperately poor districts,” would not be a 
bad motto for London rating. 





A MINIMUM WAGE. 


HE meeting of the Coal Conciliation Board last week 

determined two points of interest. First, it marked 
a departure on the side of the miners from the extreme posi- 
tion that they will never consent to a reduction of wages. 
There was a minority—in some districts an appreciable 





minority—which was opposed to this departure, but the 
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~~ result of the ballot showed an immense body of opinion in 
teen ‘tg favour. From the lst of August, wages will be 10 per 
leg cent. less than they are now. Where they are now 20s. 
b : they will be 18s., where they are now 30s. they will be 27s. 
ne In the second place it marks the consent of the colliery 
= owners to an experimental adoption of the minimum wage. 
yh?, There is to be no further reduction before the Ist of August, 
ts , 1896, though from the Ist of January, 1896, the Conciliation 
rt Board may raise wages to the extent of 15 per cent. on 
wf the new rate. For the next two years, therefore, the 
t ‘t machinery of strikes will no longer be applicable to the 
sh wage question in the coal trade, and in its stead we shall 
“a have conciliation based on a minimum wage. This is a 
Iti. wholly new experiment, the result of concession on both 
we sides, and it deserves to be, and no doubt will be, watched 
ie with the greatest possible attention. Very civil things 
) : were said at the meeting of the Board by Mr. Pickard of 
a Mr. Chambers, and by Mr. Chambers of Mr. Pickard, and 
ill we infer from Mr. Chambers’s speech that very uncivil 
ww things have been said of him by some of his brother coal- 
hn owners. It is all the more creditable to Mr. Chambers 
he that he should so clearly have recognised the need of an 
ry experiment of the kind now to be tried. The principle 
ct of a minimum wage has taken hold so strongly of the men 
oh that nothing but a demonstration that it is mischievous 
will put them out of conceit with it. For its provisional 
ot recognition they fought last year, and were prepared to 
of fight again, and the only way of avoiding a strike as dis- 
D astrous as the last, and more bitter, was to put the prin- 
ly | ciple to the test. Had they known their own interest, 
to the dissentient masters would have been as anxious 
y to try the experiment as Mr. Chambers himself. If 
ht those who believe in the principle look forward to a 
te demonstration of the possibility of applying it, those 
8 who disbelieve in the principle may expect with equal 
at confidence a demonstration that such application is 
i, impracticable. 
d In the early days of the coal strike last year, there 
r, was much confusion between a minimum wage and a 
e living wage. A living wage is a necessity in every 
k trade, since no man either will or can work for less 
" money than will enable him to keep himself alive. A 
e minimum wage is a possibility in every trade, since it 
Q means nothing more than a wage which employers can 
t afford to pay, and which the men are willing to receive. 


The difference between the opponents and the advocates of 
@ minimum wage has to do with the relation between wages 
and prices. Are wages to vary with prices, or are they to 
be one of the fixed considerations which employers are to 
take into account in fixing prices? Is the employer 
to say to his workmen, “I have taken such and such 
contracts at such a figure, and this will oblige me to 
f lower your wages”? Oris he to say to his customers 
“T cannot take your contract at the price you offer, 
because if I did I should be unable to pay my men 
the wages below which they will not consent to 
, work”? In many trades there would be no difficulty in 
: employers taking this latter line. The article produced 
might be one which could command a market at prices 
which would enable them to pay what the men asked, or 
if the demand grew less, the supply of labour would 
a diminish in proportion, and no other trade be affected by 
the change. But coal is not a trade of this kind. The coal 
§ mining market is excessively sensitive to price, and any 
é reduction of the supply affects almost every other industry. 
Let us suppose that the rate of wages fixed by the Con- 
ciliation Board will only yield a reasonable profit if the 
price of coal is raised 2s.a ton. In itself this arrange- 
ment satisfies everybody. The masters get a price which 
secures them a fair profit; the men get the minimum 
wage which secures them the standard of living which 
to them means comfort; and if the buyers of coal are 
able to pay the enhanced price, all will go well. But 
supposing that they are not able to pay the enhanced 
price, and that the demand for coal falls off in con- 
sequence, what becomes of the minimum wage? Probably 
the men will reply that the reduction in the demand 
will be met by a corresponding reduction in the out- 
put. Less coal will be bought, therefore less coal will 
be raised; but as the price for what is raised will remain 
the same, so the wage will remain the same. The only 
difference will be that the working days in each week 
will be fewer. 


This answer touches on one of the chief difficulties of 


a a 








coal production. There is a constant diift of men into 
the mines, and though the output of coal may be no more 
than it was five years ago, the wages have to be divided 
among something like one-seventh more colliers. It is 
obvious that in such a state of things as this a minimum 
wage becomes a delusion. It no longer means constant 
employment for such and such a weekly payment, but 
casual employment at such and such a rate per day. 
minimum wage may mean prosperity to the miner if 
he is at work five days a week; it may not be much better 
than starvation to the man who is at work three days a 
week. The first criticism, therefore, that suggests itself in 
reference to the settlement of last week, is that it is silent 
about the number of days for which the men will be em- 
ployed, and, as a consequence of this, that so long as this is 
uncertain nothing can be known as to the wage they will 
receive. The rate is to be 10 per cent. less than what they 
are getting at this moment, but if they work more days a 
week than they are working now it may really be in excess 
of what they are getting at this moment. Hitherto there 
has been no disposition on the part either of masters or 
of men to keep down the number of colliers. The masters 
prefer a reserve of labour on which they can draw in any 
sudden emergency. The men are unwilling to limit the 
area of subscription from which the resources of 
their Union are drawn. They must soon see, one 
would think, that a stationary wage requires either an 
expanding trade or a fixed number of wage-receivers. If 
the trade remains the same, and the number of wage- 
receivers goes on increasing, the only way in which wages 
can be kept up is by giving the same pay per day, but 
giving it for fewer days. 

A second criticism has to do with the relation of coal- 
production to other trades. More than any other industry 
its variations influence all the rest. There is hardly a single 
trade to which cheap coal does not mean prosperity, and 
dear coal ruin. Let us assume, then, that the minimum 
wage, or the diminution in the output necessary to main- 
tain the minimum wage, has this latter effect, and that 
while a continually lessening number of colliers remain 
prosperous, a continually increasing number of trades 
disappear because they cannot pay the price which coal 
demands. What will be the effect on the colliers them- 
selves? It is possible that they may say that when once 
the wages question has been settled, they will be prepared 
to take into consideration bow to reduce the number of 
persons among whom the wages have to be divided. They 
are only concerned for the fortunes of their own industry, 
and provided that this can be maintained, other trades 
must look out for themselves. Perish all other workmen 
so long as the colliers are doing well. But though this 
attitude of mind would be no more selfish than that 
of many other classes when they have had, or thought that 
they have had, a similar opportunity, it is open to a 
serious objection on the score of practicability. Threatened 
trades die hard, and before one industry after another had 
acquiesced in its own extinction for the benefit of the 
colliers, there would be a strenuous and sustained effort to 
get coal from abroad. Hitherto the carriage of coals to 
Newcastle has not been a profitable business, but it would 
become profitable the moment that the price of coal went 
up to a particular figure with an assured prospect of 
staying there. There is abundance of coal to be had in 
other countries, provided that the conveyance of it to 
England is found to pay; and with freights as low as 
they are, the question of its paying is almost wholly 
determined by the price at which English coal is 
to be had. Competition would at once break down 
any rate of wage which made English coal too dear 
for trade use. This is a consideration which the 
colliers will do well to bear in mind during the next two 
years. So long as the minimum wage they insist 
on merely implies the allocation to the men of a larger 
share in the profits of a colliery, or the refusal to take 
contracts which are distinctly unremunerative, they are 
quite right in demanding it. But if it comes to sup- 
planting English by foreign coal in the English market, 
and thereby virtually closing the market to English coal, 
then even the principle of a minimum wage must bow to 
forces stronger than itself. Or, to put the same thing in 
other words, in fixing a minimum wage, other things have 
to be considered besides the determination of the men to 
ask a certain sum, or the readiness of the employers to 





concede it. 
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. DESTRUCTIVE VANITY. 


AILLANT’S diary, posted to M. Paul Réclus on his way 

to the Assembly, where he threw his very ineffectual 

bomb, is a very remarkable illustration of the murderous 

force with which vanity sometimes charges a hungry mind 

in which there is nothing satisfying for vanity to feed on. 

Nothing could illustrate it better than the close of that pas- 

sage in the diary in which he remarks, “‘ To-morrow is probably 
my last day of liberty. The wind-up is at hand. Ihave vainly 

dissected my sentiments. I feel no hatred for those about to 

fall to-morrow. What I am going to do I am going to do 
coolly. It is nearly impossible for me to escape to-morrow. 
Consequently, the magisterial inquiry, and my condemnation, 
will not take much time ; and I should be much surprised if 
I saw the buds open next spring. I face death with calmness. 
Is it not the refuge of the disillusioned? But at least I shall 
die with the satisfaction of having done what I could, to hasten 
the opening of the new era; and I ask only one thing, that on 
the dispersion of my body all my atoms may spread among 
mankind, and transmit the Anarchist virus, so that it may 
quicken the coming of the new society.” That reference to 
the opening of “the buds in spring,” when he shall be no longer 
in existence, but when the virus with which his shattered body, 
—‘‘my atoms,” as he proudly calls them,—shall have vaccinated 
men’s minds, may perhaps be grafting new buds of purpose 
on the minds of other Anarchists whom his sublime self- 
renunciation shall have quickened into further activity, is 
extremely characteristic of the power of vanity when it has no 
great gift of its own to feed on, to fill the air it breathes with 
noise andruin. For all vanity is by no means so destructive 
and unamiable. It is only hungry vanity, vanity which has 
nothing else to dwell upon except its hope of destructive ex- 
plosiveness, which detonates in this fiery and overwhelming 
fashion. Vanity is often not only harmless, but even amiable. 
The vanity of genius, for instance, is not unfrequently as 
lovable as it is innocent. Most artistic temperaments have 
vanity in solution. Almost all poets have a kind of simple 
delight in their own poetry which is anything but dangerous 
to the rest of mankind, and may have, as Goldsmith’s, for 
instance, and Cowper’s certainly had, a childlike charm. It is 
only the vanity that has nothing visionary to reflect upon 
except the destructive violence of its own enormous discon- 
tent, that is dangerous. If others have felt for a man a good 
deal of the genuine admiration which he feels for himself, that 
is apt to pacify him, even to make him serene and benignant, 
and may sometimes fill him with a sunny glow of benevolent 
sympathy. It is only that self-esteem which finds no 
echo in the minds of others that turns a man sour, and 
will occasionally go as far as inducing him to justify, by 
rousing the fears of mankind, that swelling sense of self- 
importance which he cannot gratify by any appeal to men’s 
hopes, or any exaltation of their pleasures. Vaillant’s hope 
that “my atoms,” as by anticipation he called his shat- 
tered body, might sow France with the fabled dragon’s teeth 
that would yield a crop of armed warriors, was a very curious 
proof that vanity could feed upon a hope of posthumous 
fame of which it would have but a dubious chance of seeing 
even the beginning. If he could but transform himself into 
these dragon’s teeth, and sow them far and wide in the moment 
of death, he would have been content with himself. And no 
doubt he succeeded in seeing the dawn of what he supposed 
to be his own fame. Before he died, he had the supreme 
delight of finding himself notorious, and turned into a kind 
of saint among the Anarchists, who were eager to hold up 
his example to the rest of mankind. But we cannot help 
parenthetically wondering whether Vaillant really accepted 
the curious superstition that the collapse of the society he 
was so eager to destroy, would necessarily introduce the 
“new era” of which Anarchists rave? Surely it is a 
strangely sanguine trait in men who denounce the old order 
as altogether corrupt, to assume that from a shattered society 
must necessarily issue a new era which would not reproduce 
the old corruption. But perhaps that may be but the poetry 
of Anarchists, who are so fond of musing about the buds in 
spring, that they cannot help thinking that some sort of 
spring must follow every winter of their discontent. We 
should have thought that the Anarchist creed would be more 
logical if it conceived every new era as reproducing the cor- 
ruptness of its predecessor, and so calling into existence new 
Anarchists to destroy it in a long succession of evil primogeni- 





ture. But apparently it is the orthodox creed of Anarchist, 
to hold that if you only pertinaciously destroy what ig evil, 
sometime or other good seed must replace the old seedcorn of 
corrupt purpose. The Anarchists have not yet told us wh 
We suppose they must think their own wholesale destructive. 
ness so heroic that it will necessarily purify tie gojj and 
neutralise all its ranker poisons. 

The truth is, we surmise, that the vanity which jg 80 
desolating in its actual achievements, cannot endure to 
imagine itself equally desolating in its ultimate results, ang 
so builds itself it “knows not what, of other life, it 
knows not where.” No air-built castles were ever, we sup. 
pose, more wantonly fabulous than those which rest on the 
assumption that by shattering a thoroughly evil society to itg 
very foundations, you must necessarily make room for the 
growth of a good society in its place. According to the 
Anarchists, a thoroughly evil society was shattered to its 
foundations in France a hundred years ago, but yet the society 
which has sprung up in its place has been as evil ag that 
which it succeeded. Why is not the same vicious circle to 
be repeated again? Yet vanity would not be vanity if it dia 
not engender vain hopes. Some three thousand yearg ago, 
when the preacher uttered his prophecy, “ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity,” he foresaw, no doubt, that though emptiness 
could produce nothing but emptiness, yet it could produce 
that emptiest of ull emptinesses, which imagines itself rich 
and increased with goods, and in need of nothing, whereas it 
isin reality wretched and miserable and poor and blind and 
naked. Surely there was never any illusion more marvellous 
than that which the Anarchists appear to indulge, that they 
are helping to regenerate society by doing their best to destroy 
all that now exists, on the infinitesimal chance that all the 
germs of social disorder will perish in the explosion, and that 
all the germs of true order will remain. One might as well 
propose to blow up a great exhibition of the world’s art in 
the hope that all the bad art and none of the good would 
perish in the ruins. 

It is not easy to account for the new destructiveness, in the 
present age, of a passion generally so harmless and sometimes 
so lovable as that of vanity. Usually, men whoare profoundly 
pleased with themselves are blind to the fact that the majority 
of their fellow creatures are not pleased with them, but the 
new vanity is not pleased with itself, but only self-important 
and eager to discover in itself a power over the world of which 
it can find no trace. The craving appears to be to manufac. 
ture out of pure emptiness a fateful influence over the world’s 
history at the least possible cost of effort. And obviously 
pure destructiveness is the only solution of that problem. 
The really harmless vanity does not seek to carry the 
fate of the world in its hand, but only to supply a certain 
mild and agreeable centre of interest to those around it. 
The new vanity springs out of a hunger to wield power with- 
out any corresponding mental resources, and that is just 
what the later resources of science have supplied us with. 
The vainest idiot deeply discontented with his own insig- 
nificance, if he has the smallest smattering of chemical 
science, can become a source of enormous danger and mis- 
chief to the world in which he lives, and that unfortunately 
has proved the avenue to a new and very powerful tempta- 
tion. When such a craving is combined with very little 
love of life and a superabundance of self-esteem, the way is 
at once open for the career of an Anarchist about whom 
at least one generation of the Western peoples will be 
compelled to talk. It is a curious feature of Vaillant’s 
diary that he was evidently delighted with himself for 
not hating the people whom he hoped to destroy. But 
why should he have hated them? They were absolutely 
essential to his purpose. Without victims he could never have 
made himself the hero of a far-reaching sensation, and a man 
does not generally hate those who are necessary to his 
schemes. We can only hope that weariness and indif- 
ference to life will not spread amongst us. It is the love of 
life which is the best antidote for this kind of morbid vanity, 
and it is only amongst a people who are losing all joy in life 
that such crimes as these of the Anarchists and Nihilists are 
likely to spread. Yet why in a great and growing Empire 
like Russia should this indifference to life be even more widely 
diffused than it is amongst the exhausted volcanic passions 
of Central and Southern Europe ? 
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BULLS AND BULL-FIGHTS. 


YOUNG French millionaire and owner of race-horses, 
A whose exploits at Longchamps, La Marche, and 
Vincennes have for some time dazzled the imagination of 
Parisian fldneurs, has ‘made a new appeal to his admirers by 
puilding a private “ bull-ring ” at Maisons-Laffitte. He there 
intends to match himself against the Spanish bulls which he 
has imported, and to make a bid for a share of the frenzy of 
pular admiration which in Spain is the reward of the suc- 
cessful toreador. That would be exactly the kind of reputa- 
tion which a hero of the Parisian middle-class mob desires, 
a “delicious celebrity” not to be won at present in any 
other country outside Spain or Portugal, where, although 
the triumphs of the ring are usually won by a professional 
trained to the work, young amateurs of rank and position 
have occasionally chosen to display their courage in the 
national sport. M. Lebaudy is not likely to find much sym- 
pathy for his enterprise on this side of the Channel, which 
will be discouraging, because young Frenchmen of his type 
are usually highly sensitive to English opinion, and that is 
summed up by an eminent racing correspondent in the 
cruel prophecy that “either the bulls or M. Lebaudy 
will provide the spectators with ample sport.” Yet all 
the Latin races seem agreed to see in the bull the one 
animal whose courage and strength make it a worthy 
antagonist for a man just sufficiently armed to supplement 
quickness and skill to the extent necessary to protect him 
from the piercing horns ; and though the strange appetite for 
torture of the Spaniard has invested the encounter in that 
country with circumstances of revolting cruelty, the form 
of duel between man and bull as practised elsewhere, is by 
no means the odious and unequal combat which the name 
suggests. In the ‘‘ Maremma” of Italy it was a natural 
growth from the main occupation of that strange district- 
Throughout the line of flat pestilential plains and swamps 
which stretch along the Western Coast of the Peninsula, 
through the Pontine Marshes, down to the extremity of 
Calabria, huge herds of semi-wild cattle, and wild buffaloes 
are tended by mounted vaccari and buffacari, armed with long 
lances to protect themselves from the bulls, which are there 
at least as savage and dangerous as those kept in the “ re- 
serves” of the Spanish nobles to supply the bull-rings of 
Murcia, Carthagena, or Madrid. In the days of the temporal 
power of the Popes, it was part of the remuneration of the 
boldest of the vaccari, after driving their cattle into the 
towns for sale, to give an exhibition of their skill in 
facing or checking the furious bulls. In Rome, the 
Anfiteatro Correa, built partly from the materials of the 
Mausoleum of Augustus in the Campus Martius, was the 
scene of the giostra, as these combats were called. The 
bulls were kept in the vaults which had once held the ashes 
of the Cxsars, and in the centre of the arena was the pyramid 
that was once crowned by the statue of Augustus. The 
Italian bull-fight was a fine exhibition of courage on the part 
of the giostratori, with none of the cruelty of the Spanish 
arena. The men, dressed in white, with red sashes, and armed 
only with short sticks tipped with flags, faced the bull the 
moment it was released from the den, the only place of refuge 
available being a stout post placed in the centre of the ring, 
round which a bull might be dodged for a short time until 
another performer distracted its attention. If the animal per- 
severed in following a single man, he escaped by means of iron 
rings let into the barrier wall. When the bull was tired of 
pursuit, the den was thrown open, and it was allowed to re- 
enter. The courage of men who, armed only with a stick, 
braved these Pontine and Campagnan bulls, fresh from their 
free life, and as active as wild animals, seems greater than that 
called for in any form of athletic competition known to the 
Teutonic races. The speed and quickness of these animals is 
such that a well-mounted man has often difficulty in escaping 
their charge in their native plains. Sir Walter Scott’s fine 
lines on the rush of the wild white bull of Cadyow Chase :— 


“ Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race 
The mountain bull comes thundering on. 


Fierce, on the hunter’s quivered band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurns, with black hoof and horn the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow,”— 








describe the onset of an animal inferior in size, though not 
in courage, to the smooth-skinned, long-horned, high-crested 
giants of the Southern plains. 


In Portugal, bull-fighting is almost as much a national 
institution as in Spain, but with a mitigation of its brutality 
corresponding to the difference of temperament in the two 
races. The bull’s horns are supposed to be padded, and the 
animal is not killed after the exhibition, but allowed to “live 
to fight another day.” But the injuries done to horses are 
often fatal, in spite of the precautions taken to render the 
horns of the bull less dangerous, and the sufferings of the 
horses are perhaps the most cruel part of the performance, 
when this is held in the great bull-rings of the large towns. 
But the entertainment is by no means confined to the principal 
cities. It is there that the popular heroes of the ring per- 
form, and the skill of the banderillo and the matador is seen 
in perfection. But every little country town converts its 
“plaza” into a bull-ring at least once a year, and there the 
exhibition of native pluck and strength, whether of bulls or 
men, is seen in an even more picturesque form than among 
the vaccari of the Maremma. “ First catch your bull” is the 
necessary preliminary to these rustic encounters; and the 
forests have to be scoured in order to secure suitable 
animals, Every one who has a horse to ride, or even a mule, 
delights to join in these expeditions. Armed with strong, 
blunt goads, they divide into two parties and scour the woods 
until the herds with which the old bulls are keeping company 
are discovered. In the great forest of the Alemtejo, the bulls 
live a life so free and wild, that for years they are often 
undisputed masters of large areas, in which they seldom see a 
human being. To separate these creatures from the herd, 
and drive them for miles surrounded by horsemen armed only 
with iron-shod poles, is a feat of skill and danger far greater 
than any which the South American Spaniard undertakes 
when armed with the bolas or the lasso. Hach bull is 
successively enticed into pursuit of some rider, and then 
diverted into following a second, until it loses the herd. The 
whole of those thus separated are then united, and driven in a 
tumult of pursuit, retreat, dust, and occasional disaster into 
an inclosure in the town. Next day they are driven into the 
square, which has been fitted up as a bull-ring, and the fight 
begins. There is no apparatus or ordered succession of 
attacks, but the picadores face them on foot, without the aid 
of the central goal, which in the old Italian giostra gave some 
shelter to the men, but armed with darts instead of sticks 
as a means of defence. When men and animals are tired out, 
the performance ends, and the bulls, subdued by their two 
days’ combat, are kept for use in agriculture. 

According to Spanish tradition, the bull-fight in its full 
development, as seen in Madrid, Carthagena, Murcia, or any 
of the great provincial capitals, was borrowed from the Moors, 
with the exception that even Moors of Granada were too 
humane to kill their bulls, and too anxious to display their 
horsemanship to allow their steeds to be injured. As a dis- 
play of horsemanship, for which it was originally intended, 
the Spanish version of the bull-fight is a sorry spectacle. 
The horses are broken-down creatures, destined to be gored 
by the bull, and so poor in condition that they have not a 
chance of escape. Yet, properly used, the horse can always 
hold its own against the greater strength of the bull. “The 
strength of the horse as compared to that of the bullock is 
quite astonishing,” writes Charles Darwin in his description 
of the Pampas. “A man on horseback, having thrown his 
lasso round the horns of a beast, can drag it anywhere he 
chooses. The animal, ploughing up the ground with out- 
stretched legs, in vain efforts to resist the force, generally 
dashes at full speed to one side; but the horse, immediately 
turning to receive the shock, stands so firmly that the bullock 
is almost always thrown down, and it is surprising that their 
necks are not broken.” The struggle is, however, not one 
of fair strength; the horse’s girth being matched against 
the bullock’s neck. Yet even the miserable horses of the 
bull-ring, with their backs against the barrier, will often 
sustain the bull’s charge, which is turned by the united 
weight of horse and rider bearing on the blunt spear. 
The leading toreador is probably the most popular man in 
Spain. Women throng the seats, the Queen herself attends 
in the Plaza de Toros at Madrid, and it is women who lavish 
presents most profusely on the hero of the ring. A success- 
ful performer descends into the arena blazing with jewels 
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worn on the neck, breast, arms, and fingers, the gifts of his 
lady patronesses. The Pope has forbidden priests to attend 
the bull-fights,—but the order has been interpreted as an 
injunction against appearing in clerical costume. Before 
going, the padre doffs his cassock and his shovel hat. It 
would be difficult totally to forbid the attendance of clerics 
at a national pastime which occupies the thoughts of the 
ordinary public for months before and months after it has 
taken place. In Madrid the Plaza de Toros holds 12,000 
people, and seats cost from two shillings to two pounds. 
Spanish workman will live on bread and grapes or water- 
melon for weeks to save enough money for a front seat, 
and, if the fatal sword be planted in the deadly spot, he will 
fling his money, his tobacco, and his knife into the ring 
at the feet of the successful champion. All Seville went into 
mourning recently for the death of a famous toreador, and 
his funeral was a semi-public ceremony. A great nobleman 
who will keep the breed of black bulls pure enough and 
savage enough to satisfy the audience, gains more popular 
applause than the owner of a Derby winner in England; and 
in a recent disastrous railway accident, public opinion was 
strongly aroused against the railway company, not on account 
of the loss of human life, but because the bulls which were on 
their way to the approaching bull-fight were thrown upon the 
line, and besides injuring one or two passengers, which did 
not matter, were in some cases injured themselves, which was 
felt to be a public calamity. It is said that the taste for bull- 
fighting in France is confined to the population of Nimes and 
Brignon. If it does not spread, it will not be for want of 
encouragement East of the Pyrenees. Excitement is the 
ruling passion with Frenchmen at present; and for producing 
excitement, the bull-fight is a spectacle without a rival. 





NOVELS AS SEDATIVES. 

HE world of letters, or at any rate, of fiction, is just now 
exciting itself greatly on the subject of the three- 
volumed novel. Gentlemen who have hitherto hardly emerged 
beyond the decent obscurity of the circulating libraries, have 
been giving their opinions to interviewers, for all the world as 
if they were politicians or pugilists. The Authors’ Society 
has been stirred to its foundations, and deep has called to 
deep, romance to analytical psychology, in the literary page 
of the Daily Chronicle. As far as we can understand the talk, 
the novelists seem to think they would get more read and better 
paid if their immortal works were produced in a cheap two or 
three shilling form than they do under the present arrange- 
ment. The Authors’ Society has indeed actually put the three- 
volumed novel on the index. At a recent meeting of the 
Council, it was resolved that, “the Council, after taking the 
opinions of several prominent novelists and other members 
of the Society, and finding them almost unanimously opposed 
to the continuance of the three-volume system, considers that 
the disadvantages of that system to authors and to the public 
far outweigh its advantages; that for the convenience of the 
public, as well as for the widest possible circulation of a novel, 
it is desirable that the artificial form of edition produced for 
a small body of readers only, be now abandoned; and that 
the whole of the reading public should be placed at the 
outset in possession of the work at a moderate price.” It is 
stated that a very large majority of opinions received, in- 
cluding those of many well-known novelists, was in favour of 
the resolution. Only one opinion was opposed to it and 
desired to support the three-volumed system. That there 
is something ridiculous in publishing books at a price 
which no one will pay for them will be readily admitted. 
The object of the publisher is to sell his book; and 
this object can hardly be said to be furthered by giving 
it to the world in three volumes at 10s. 6d. each. The result 
of the present system is to forbid absolutely the sale of 
novels to private persons during the first six months after 
publication. We say absolutely, for as far as we know, no one 
ever buys a three-volumed novel on its appearance. We have 
known two, and only two, instances, but they were quite 
exceptional. One was that of a gentleman, resident in Calcutta, 
who wanted to know quickly whether Lord Beaconsfield had 
anything to say in “ Endymion.” The other, that of a person 
engaged to be married, whose betrothed was inconsolable 
because Mudie had not sent her the new novel. The 
infatuated man put his hat upon his head and to theastonish- 


though the Authors’ Society is apparently only aiming at 
the system of publishing novels in three volumes, « Price 
31s. 6d.,” it is believed that their real intent is to abolish the 
lending library. Novelists inflamed by stories from ab 
have a belief that the libraries are their enemies, and that 
if they could only abolish those clearing-houses of fiction, 
the public would absorb an enormously larger number of their 
books. “Ten thousand people,” argues Miss A., the popular 
author of “Hubs and Tyres,” “read my study of a Cab-Tout’s 
Home Circle. But owing to the Library system only two 
thousand copies were sold. How much better it would have 
been for me and my publishers and the public, if instead, ten 
thousand persons could have bought my book for their own 
and kept it on their shelves.” 


Unfortunately, the authors who thus feed their minds 
with visions of enormous editions do not properly understand 
the conditions upon which the demand for the ordinary 
novel depends. They picture a loving and a loyal public 
poring over their productions, and remembering for yearg 
and years the colour of the heroine’s hair, and that clever 
touch about peonies and blushes in the description of 
Selina’s cottage, or the admirable directness of attack in 
the passage which recounts Ted Winkle’s rush for the 
last bus on the night of his grandmother’s death, They 
believe that the great public reads novels from pure love of 
fiction, and because of its delight in skilful narrative, witty 
reflections, and crisp, natural dialogue. Alas, there is here 
a complete misconception! Pleasure in, and apprecia- 
tion of, the art of fiction is not what lies at the root of the 
demand for novels, or what causes their large consumption, 
It is something much less interesting. What enables so 
many novels to be printed is the semi-physical need which so 
large a number of people have for a constant supply of fairly 
readable new novels. There are thousands of men and women 
who merely use novels as mental sedatives,—who simply want 
them to steady their nerves. Almost all people who use their 
brains much, or otherwise exhaust their nervous energies, 
want some form of mental sedative. They cannot rest while 
they are doing nothing. In order to quiet the thinking 
organism it must be kept gently at work. The easier and 
more mechanical that work is the better, but the mental 
powers must just be kept running. Some people find 
they can get this sedative effect best from the evening 
papers. Running over a large number of meaningless 
paragraphs—“ Double Bigamy: Speech of the Mayor”— 
keeps the mind occupied, and yet does not increase its 
exhaustion. Others, again, find a child’s fairy-story the 
very best thing with which to rest the mind. The greater 
number of those who want a sedative, either because they 
have worked their brains a little too much or because they 
have not worked them enough—both require a sedative, for in 
both cases the mind is in an unnatural state—find, however, 
that a novel is the only effective means for soothing the mind. 
The one thing which quiets them is a douche of fiction. They 
pour novels over themselves in a gentle stream. It is this 
physical need for novels which creates the novel-market, for 
as in the case of all other sedatives, there comes to the 
person who is accustomed to use fiction to soothe his 
mind, a positive craving for novels. Novels, and novels 
in quick succession, he or she must have. Hence there 
is a demand for novels, good or bad, of a kind which 
does not obtain in other forms of literature. But to 
satisfy this demand for novels as mental sedatives, the Circu- 
lating Library is an absolute necessity. The men and women 
who want at least three novels a week—and there are plenty 
cf them, not to mention the large contingent of one-day-one- 
novel men—could never satisfy themselves by buying novels 
even at 2s. per novel. They would spend £15 a year on novels 
instead of a couple of guineas as they do now. But then they 
do not have the books to keep, says the novelist, full of 
belief in the intrinsic value of his works. Unfortunately, 
however, the very last thing which the man who uses novels 
as a sedative wants is to keep the volumes on his shelves. He 
would as soon think of keeping empty medicine bottles. When 
the novel has rested his brain, its function is performed, and 
as a rule he never wants to see it again,—unless, of course, it 
happens to be a real piece of literature accidentally used for 
sedative purposes. As a rule, however, the men and women 
who use novels as mental medicine, prefer for the purpose 
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to be enjoyed when the brain is not tired. What is wanted 
for sedative uses is something below the line of true literature. 

What is the kind of novel best suited for sedative purposes, 
is a difficult question, and one which cannot be fully answered 
on the present occasion. It is as much a question of men as of 
books. One man finds rest in the “ tendencies novel,” another 
in the tale of adventure, a third in the study of manners. 
Asa rule, we should say that the form of fiction best suited 
for the purpose of keeping the mind occupied, but yet not 
actively at work, is the novel which is neither too clever nor 
too stupid—the book which is in fiction what the man of 
moderate views and moderate talents is in public life. If the 
story is too clever it may prove a stimulant instead of a 
sedative. Mr. Meredith’s works, for example, are far more 
likely to tire than to rest the brain. The man who wants to 
tackle “ Lord Ormont and his Aminta” must sit up to a table 
and put himself mentally at attention. Even Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Kipling, though so alluring, are apt to stimulate too 
highly. On the other hand, the sedative novel must not be 
actively stupid. Foolishness, irrelevance, lack of coherence, 
bad grammar, are irritants, which should have no place in the 
novel which is meant to give rest to the mind. The man who 
is made to grind his teeth and mutter “what infernal 
bosh,” is not getting his sedative, nor is the woman soothed 
who is perpetually being forced to declare that she never read 
such English. In truth, the sedative novel ought to conform 
to the description of the Thames in Denham’s immortal 


eouplet :— 
“Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full.” 
In other words there must be a pleasant flow of unim- 
passioned narrative, along which the boat of the mind 
must be carried without effort or fatigue. A rapid in 
which careful steering is required, or a piece of slack 
water in which it is necessary to punt or row, are equally 
objectionable. A smooth current, yet with plenty of variety, 
is the desideratum. No doubt, plenty of people who in- 
dulge in the novel-habit will protest against this view, 
and will declare that they like the strongest novels that they 
can get; and that, if possible, they would like a new “ Mill 
on the Floss,” or a reincarnation of David Copperfield or 
Pendennis every day. Such persons are, however, either 
exceptions or else the victims of literary debauchery. They 
have so entirely given themselves up to the use of the fiction- 
fiend as to be unable to appreciate what is mild and soothing. 
They are like the men who can only smoke cut-cavendish, 
who lace their champagne with cognac, and who have to put 
cayenne-pepper with everything they eat. Fortunately for 
them, however, it is not easy to get a perpetaal supply of 
the strong wines of fiction, and whether they will or no they 
have as a rule to put up with the vin ordinaire which the 
libraries disseminate. In any case, the circulating libraries are 
secure. As long as the demand for fiction as a mental seda- 
tive continues—and it will continue till we are all perfectly 
dull and virtuous, and never tire ourselves by any form of over 
or under work—they will be required to supply it. You may 
publish at sixpence, and still the real novel-readers will prefer 
the circulating system. It is a dream this scheme of getting 
rid of Mudie and Smith. The novelists’ ideal could only be 
fulfilled in a world in which the population was, according to 
Edward Lear’s immortal phrase, reduced to a condition of 
“abject happiness.” As long as worry and overwork and 
nerves hold their place in the world, so long will those dis- 
pensers of sedatives, the circulating libraries, flourish and 
abound. 





iS NOT THE PRINCIPLE OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
RATIONAL? 

‘R. KIDDargues, and argues very justly, in his remarkable 

book on Social Evolution, that the classes who take the 

side of privilege have been really defeated much less because the 
disorganised masses are much more numerous than the privi- 
leged classes, than because the latter have had a traitor in their 
Own camp,—in other words, that secret distrust of their own 
cause, that secret sympathy with their opponents in the 
Popular party, has weakened their arm in striking for their 
own ascendency, and induced them to surrender privi- 
leges which had not really been, and perhaps might never 
have really been, wrenched from them. He puts this with 
reat force and eloquence in page after page and chapter 








after chapter, but the drift is very well summarised in the 
following short passage :— 

“And so our modern progress towards the equalisation of the 

conditions of life continues to be made. It is not so much the 
determination of the attack, although it is both firm and deter- 
mined as far as may be; itis rather that through the all-pervading 
influence in our civilisation of that immense fund of altruism with 
which it has been equipped, the occupying party finds its faith in 
its own cause undermined. It possesses no firm conviction of the 
justice of its position of the kind necessary to maintain that posi- 
tion successfully against attack; it has agreed upon an orderly 
retreat ; it is abandoning its outworks, surrendering its positions, 
evacuating its entrenchments one after the other and all along 
the line. his is the real significance of the remarkable and alto- 
gether exceptional spectacle presented throughout our Western 
civilisation at the present day.” 
Now with that position we fully agree. But does not 
Mr. Kidd give away his own paradox that all the 
sanctions for the conditions of progress are ultra-rational 
and super-natural, when he concedes that it is the de- 
ficient belief of Privilege in the justice of its own cause 
which betrays it into the hands of the enemy? Is justice 
then an entirely unrational virtue? Is it impossible to 
find any reasonable justification for the duty of doing to 
others as we would be done by? If that were true, when 
would the limit of what Mr. Kidd means by “ progress” be 
reached? If there is no good reason to be produced for that 
equalising of the opportunities of happiness on which the 
movement of our Western civilisation in Mr. Kidd’s view, 
depends, why should there ever be a limit to the surrenders 
which the capables of the world will make to the incapables ? 
When Anarchy, for instance, pleads for the destruction of 
all those fixed principles of order by which society is kept 
back from committing suicide, ought the guardians of order 
to give way? Surely it is reason and reason only which 
helps us to discriminate between giving away selfish privileges 
which restrict needlessly the happiness of the masses 
and do not increase but on the whole diminish the peace 
of mind of the privileged classes themselves, and that 
Niagara leap into the boiling cauldron of Anarchy for 
which the purely irrational partisans of progress are now 
pleading? If Mr. Kidd were right in treating the principle 
of social evolution as in itself non-rational, as incapable 
of any rational justification, we should be able to assign 
no limit to the “altruistic” passion as Mr. Kidd calls 
it, and should rush into social suicide in proportion as the 
“altruism” which Mr. Kidd applauds for its mysterious in- 
difference to anything like reasonable measure and meaning, 
gains in force. In fact, we do not see how any purely ultra- 
rational movement could be expected to end in anything but 
the suicide of reason. And that, indeed, is precisely what we 
witness in the Nihilism and Anarchism of our modern life. 
Could anything but a rational principle restrain the sweep of 
the “altruistic” passion to which Mr. Kidd seems to attri- 
bute something like an implicit infallibility of its own, from 
launching itself into a second chaos as wild and vast as 
that from which the reason of God elicited the limited 
Order and slowly crystallising Justice of the world we know. 
We greatly dread the disposition of thinkers like Mr. Kidd, 
to exaggerate the mystery of human disinterestedness till 
it becomes undistinguishable from that fanaticism of altruism 
in which all reason and justice disappear. We know, indeed, 
from Mr. Kidd’s chapter on Socialism, that he recognises 
the absolute hopelessness of Socialism as a practical scheme 
of human society; but when the sanction of any great 
movement is admitted to be not merely super-natural, and 
marked by a kind of reason which is as much above human 
reason as the Heavens are higher than the earth, but ultra- 
rational, that is, marked by no kind of reason of which we 
can trace the laws and limits at all, we are conceding to 
rash fanaticism and aggressive revolution a mystic authority 
which it will not fail to use against the very principle by 
which the people have gained their victories. If reason is to 
be put altogether out of Court as either justifying, or failing 
to justify, our Western civilisation,—which is what Mr. Kidd 
seems to hold,—we do not know how we are to resist the 
demands of Socialism or Nihilism, or any other aggressive 
doctrine which professes to rest on some vehement altruistic 
instinct and to find in the established order of society as it 
is, 2 mere block of dead resistance which it takes a little 
social dynamite to blow into the air. 

Indeed, Mr. Kidd’s line of thought often seems to us to 
assume that the conservative force in society which resists 
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wanton destruction, should be just as helpless when it comes 
into collision with such a fanatical movement as that for 
instance of the modern Nihilism, as it was when it stood in 
the way of that popular Liberalism of which he magnifies 
the triumphs. Yet what is the difference, and as we con- 
ceive the sole difference, between the triumphs over privilege 
which Mr. Kidd commemorates and which, as he justly says, 
were obtained because the partisans of privilege felt the 
ground crumbling under their feet, and the triumphs over 
Socialism, not only achieved hitherto, but likely to be main- 
tained as long as human society holds together, by the 
partisans of individual ownership,—except that Privilege had 
not Reason in its larger sense, on its side in the former 
case, while the principle of individual property, properly 
understood, had and has Reason in the larger sense, 
on its side in the latter case? We deny that Mr. Kidd 
is right in regarding what he calls the “altruistic” prin- 
ciple of Christianity as ultra-rational. It is because the 
reason of man does sanction the undermining of privilege, 
and does not sanction the substitution of Socialism for 
individualism in respect to the institutions of human society, 
that Liberalism has succeeded in abolishing so many 
privileges, and has not succeeded and will not succeed in 
abolishing the individualistic basis of modern society. 

As we understand Mr. Kidd’s book, he uses the term reason 
in a far too limited sense. No doubt reason involves good 
reasoning, but it involves much more than good reasoning. 
It involves good reasoning on the basis of a large view not 
only of what human nature now is, but of what tends to raise 
it in the scale of social morality without sapping the sources 
of individual strength. He speaks constantly, as we remarked 
last week, as if reason justifies and must justify pure selfish- 
ness. Human reason surely takes its stand on the whole 
nature of man, on the conscience and the affections, as 
much as on those individual ambitions and energies which 
so often seem to come into conflict with the conscience 
and affections. And it takes its stand not only on human 
nature as it is, but on those moral tendencies in human nature 
as it is which seem to be elevating and purifying the human 
character and guarding it against degeneration. While we 
agree heartily with the tendencies of Mr. Kidd’s view of social 
evolution, we hold that he has made a great mistake in 
contrasting so sharply the altruistic principles which all 
religions more or less,and Christianity most of all, ingraft 
on the nature of man, with the natural selfishness of that 
nature. No doubt revelation takes up and emphasises and 
cherishes all that is disinterested in our nature, and developes 
it far beyond the point to which it could ever have reached 
without the help of revelation. But it works on what it 
finds already in us, and does not introduce any purely alien 
matter. Nor is Christianity half as favourable to what we 
may call unmitigated altruism as Mr. Kidd supposes. It is 
at least as ascetic as it is altruistic. It impresses even 
more powerfully the duty of eradicating sin in our- 
selves than it impresses the duty of relieving the suf- 
ferings of others. The “sweet reasonableness” of Chris- 
tianity becomes very stern reasonableness when it deals 
with the various hungry cravings of human nature for 
unlimited delights, whether of the senses or the intellect, 
and finds it necessary to subdue them to the standard of the 
imperious Christian conscience. In our belief, it is quite a 
mistake to isolate the altruistic emotions as if they were the 
main substance of Christian culture. Self-control and self- 
repression were even more characteristic products of the 
religion of the Middle Ages, than pure willingness to suffer 
in order that others might enjoy. The reason, as we conceive 
it, why Socialism will never triumph over individualism is 
that the conscience is strictly individual, and that you cannot 
compress men into a society-unit without extinguishing this 
individual conscience. If privilege has yielded inch by inch 
to the attack of the unprivileged masses, it is because 
the conscience has been on the side of the attack, and not on 
the side of the defence. And so soon as the conscience 
finds itself on the side of the defence of individualism 
against the arrogance of the democratic attack, it will be the 
democracy which will be undermined by the selfishness of its 
own passions, just as the French Revolution was undermined 
by the vindictiveness and wilfulness of its own passions, in 
spite of its having had at one time the great majority of the 
French people and all the nobler of the popular war-cries on 
its side, . 





THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND BY GOLF 
HE “pure Scot” that isin Mr. Balfour has good reason, 

to glory in what he terms the gradual Scotification of 
England by means of golf, for never before has any fashion 
or fancy so swiftly and so completely led the English nation, 
captive as has the cult of the golf ball and the club, The. 
victory was not effected without a struggle, and even to-day 
there yet remain some faithful protestants,—cricketers who 
denounce with unmeasured scorn a game which their pride will 
only describe as “Scotch croquet,” and cautious gentlemen 
who view with dismay the excesses and extravagances 
of the golf-maniac. But it is with bated breath that 
these now raise the voice of dissent, for they already feg} 
that the mania knows no stay, and that their own time 
must surely come. Mr. Balfour was pleased to say that 
the English, as a race, are not very qaick to learn; s¢ 
explaining what to him was otherwise an inexplicable fact, 
that golf for so many centuries should have been played 
upon one side only of the Tweed. We should hardly have 
said that Englishmen were slow to learn, when the lesson was 
anew game. Croquet and lawn-tennis quickly found devotees, 
and spread, from one end of the Kingdom to the other, with 
a rapidity which left nothing to be desired, even though they 
failed to hold their victims in so close a thrall as that which 
is exercised by golf. Nor could it have been altogether 
ignorance of the game which hindered our full appreciation 
of golf, for, as a matter of fact, there have been golf-links in 
some corners of England for a long time past. But it would 
be vain indeed to seek for our reason in not having adopted 
this good thing more universally before, when we cannot now 
assign a reason for the strange enthusiasm—not to say 
frenzy—with which we have adopted it to-day. Regarding it 
from the point of view of the uninitiated few—a body that 
grows more scanty day by day—we are fain to recognise in golf 
an abiding influence over its votaries, which we have witnessed 
in no other game before. A man may play cricket, croquet, or 
lawn-tennis and yet remain unscathed; he can even play all 
three games together, and profess an equal liking for themall. 
But let him once play golf, and thenceforth there is no other 
game for him in all the world. Will Mr. Balfour explain the 
meaning of the passion with which his favourite pastime is 
pursued, and of its jealous hold upon its players? Of cricket 
and of cricket “ shop” sooner or later there cometh satiety ;: 
of golf and of its conversation there isnoend. A cricketer 
recognises the limits of age and of the seasons; neither in the 
November of the year, nor in the November of his own days, 
will he persist in recalling the matches of the summer that is 
past. Not so the golfer, who never wearies of professing the 
faith that isin him and of testifying to its strength. The 
winter of the year and the winter of his own age are power- 
less to chill his ardour; he will play golf as long as he can 
walk a round; he will talk of it as long as the breath is. 
in him. No one who has not listened for long hours 
together to the talk of golfers, can realise what a hold a 
mere pastime may take upon the human imagination, and 
how demoralising its influence may be to all the interests of 
truth. Let two or three golfers foregather, and forthwith 
the world to them is nought but links, over which are paraded 
bygone “foursomes” in most wearisome procession, and 
with a most lamentable confusion of fact and fiction. 

The golfer is a lost man. Men have been reclaimed from 
other games; from golf, never. And the approach of the 
disease is as insidious as its grip is tenacious. It is curious 
to watch the first symptoms of golf in the unsuspecting 
victim. Innocently he accompanies a golfing friend, and says 
in his heart that the game is foolishly easy, and his friend an 
unconscionable duffer. Then he will take a club in his own 
hand and swing it gingerly, while he listens to the traitorous. 
suggestion that he, too, should make the attempt. He weakly 
assents, and almost from that very moment becomes a slave in 
a bondage from which there is no release. By dint of hard 
hitting and patient perseverance, he accomplishes his first 
half-round of nine holes in some one hundred and fifty 
strokes, while behind him broken clubs and carved-out frag- 
ments of turf bear witness to his energy. After some few 
months, during which, obedient to some fatal fascination, he 
returns to it again and again, he will have mastered the game 
sufficiently to go the whole round in one hundred and twenty, 
—to be, in fact, a very tenth-rate player. He will never be the 





same man again: but he is quite unconscious of his fall, and 
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Jories in the unhallowed knowledge that he has acquired. He 
knows now the difference between a niblick and a putter—if 
there is any difference between them—and talks glibly of the 

rival merits of wood and iron, of bulgers and cleeks. He 
knows that “caddies” are not, as the Daily Telegraph 
gurmised, “ silver-mounted,”—he knows them to be ragged 
and very supercilious young gentlemen whose seornful 
gervices he has himself to buy with silver. Meekly he 
pears with their contempt, and strives to profit by their 
criticism ; and even has it in his heart to envy them, and 
would give largely of his possessions to acquire their uncon- 
scious science. Bunkers haunt his dreams; in his waking 
moments he wears out his wife’s patience and carpets by con- 
verting the latter into putting-greens. While the first fever 
is upon him, he is useless for all practical purposes to his 
friends and relations; even after its force is somewhat 
abated, he is liable to periodical relapses. And what is the 
attraction of this game that it should so beset a sober man ? 
As arule, it needs but a short experience to convince a man 
of middle-age that it is a game in which, for want of an early 
training, he can never hope to excel; and yet the yearning to 
attain excellence never leaves him, and is not to be discouraged, 
though he sticks fast for ever in the slough of despondent 
inefficiency. 

Golf has certain advantages over other games, it is true; 
but none so great as to more than compensate for its obvious 
disadvantages. One would have thought it needed far too 
elaborate a preparation to be ever really popular. A game 
that requires some acres of space wherein to be played, is 
likely to be out of most people’s reach. On the other hand, 
there is a certain charm in the actual movement of the game 
that gives it a roving appearance of freedom by the side of 
the strict and stationary character of cricket. Some links 
there are where it is a pleasure to walk, even when one is 
unconcerned in the hazards and excitements of the game. 
Where the land goes down to the sea in billowy undulations 
of sand-dunes, covered with the green bent grass and 
fringed with the grey sea-thistle; where the glint of the 
flying ball shows white as the sea-gull’s wing against 
the blue sky; and where the air sweeps in fresh from 
the surges that thunder on the very boundaries of the 
game, there is an exhilaration in the scene that needs 
no golf to make itself felt, though no doubt the game 
is doubly enjoyable on its account. It is with an uplifted 
spirit that the golfer starts from the first teeing-ground, 
and with mind and body refreshed that he arrives at 
the last hole. Even bunkers wear a less distasteful aspect 
when they are obviously difficulties of Nature. But the secret 
of golf cannot lie in the beauty of its surroundings; for how 
should one then account for the suburban golfer who pursues 
the pastime with equal passion across the dreary waste of a 
suburban desert ? 

Surely, in spite of all Mr. Balfour may say as to the 

mecessity of beginning golf at an early age, it is precisely 
because most players begin late in life that it so appeals 
to the average player. It is true, one must suppose, that 
to obtain a certain freedom of swing, it is necessary to prac- 
tise with boyish muscles; but apart from this, the game needs 
neither great bodily activity nor great bodily strength. It is, 
golfers tell us, not only a game of scientific skill, but even a 
game of which the full science has yet to be studied and which 
still offers unsolved problems in dynamics to the mathematical 
player. It is not devoid of chance—of chance, that is to say, 
that brings good luck to an opponent and misfortune to one- 
self—and is likely to exercise somewhat severely one of the 
most prominent of the Christian virtues. But if charity be 
rare upon the golf-links, there is no lack of hope, which 
springs eternal on both sides of every hazard. Nevertheless, 
with all due deference to Mr. Balfour, we are still at a loss 
to account for this golfing madness. Perhaps—solvitur 
ambulando—it is a question that can only be solved by 
playing oneself. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LYNCHING IN GEORGIA: A CORRECTION. 


[To THE Epiror or THE “ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
S1rz,—In the Spectator of June 16th you use very strong 
words in denunciation of a brutal lynching and skinning of a 
megro, said to have been committed in this State of Georgia, 





which would have been eminently fitting and appropriate if 
it had been true. But as it is not fact, and is only fiction, 
other words equally strong might be used which would be as 
unpleasant to you as yours have been tous. On reading your 
article (received July 6th), I at once sent a copy of it to the 
Executive head of this State, Governor W. J. Northern, asking 
if he had heard of such an occurrence, as it had not come to my 
knowledge; and I have his reply. In this he says he received 
a clipping of a Philadelphia paper, containing a telegram 
from London about a sensational affair which was supposed 
to have taken place in Pierce County, Georgia. Immediately 
he telegraphed to the Sheriff of that county for particulars. 
who replied that the story was devoid of any truth. Governor 
Northern also wrote to one of the best known business men 
in Southern Georgia, residing at Blackshear, the county seat 
of Pierce, requesting him to make a personal and thorough 
investigation, and ascertain if there were any portion of truth 
in the story. His report was emphatic that it wasa pure fiction, 
and that no such crime was ever committed in the county; no 
part of the horrible details has any basis of fact, and the 
whole of the report is absolutely untrue. A similar story 
was recently on record as having occurred in a Western State, 
but this also was denied by the Governor of that State, and 
denounced as a canard. 

Credulity appears to be epidemic in England at present, 
and the law of supply and demand in full operation. This is 
proved by the success of the Ida Wells Crusade, and the 
unmistakable evidence we have that any contradiction of her 
false statements will not be even considered. Your article 
about lynching, which was to hand about two weeks ago, was 
evidently based upon this state of feeling, and your usually 
calm and considerate judgment of men and things wag 
certainly under eclipse. The woman rolled in a barrel stuck 
full of nails, and the lynching of women and children, are 
exactly on a par with this Georgia skinning. And on such 
absurd stories as these you have berated us as worse than 
Turks or Pagans, and called on the North to consign us to 
the Tophet of territorial infericrity, to keep company with 
the polygamous sinners of Utah. From this dread fate, 
however, we would inform you, we are for the present safe, 
as such disposition of Sovereign States is not provided for in 
our Federal Constitutions. Governor Northern closes his 
letter thus :—“I am thoroughly disgusted with the course of 
these English papers. I am now satisfied they do not want to 
know the truth, and I do not think I shall trouble myself 
about their statements further.” With this conclusion I am 
compelled to agree, and that till you know this Southern 
people better, or think it is your interest to believe them, 
we shall have to submit to the misrepresentations which 
political or sectional interests find necessary for their own 
schemes. How far this agrees with the national claim of 
loving fair play you must settle for yourselves.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

Macon, Ga., U.S., July 9th. W. McKay, 

[We are very glad to have this contradiction, and sincerely 
hope it is absolutely true; but it is American correspondents 
who supply this false information to the English newspapers. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





“LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES MACPHERSON.” 
[To THe Epiror or THE “‘ SpecTaToR,”’| 
S1r,—In the course of the generous notice which you were 
pleased to take of my “Life and Letters of James Mac- 
pherson,” in the Spectator of July 14th, you observe that I 
appear “to have come to the conclusion that his fraud, if it 
was a fraud, was something like Mrs. Browning’s ‘Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,’ a flight of fancy of a harmless kind.” 
Permit me to say that I am far from coming to such a con- 
clusion. In describing Macpherson’s life, character, and attain- 
ments, and the origin, reception, and extraordinay effect of 
the Ossianic poems, I stated, as clearly and impartially as I 
could, all the evidence known to me which could in any way 
affect the question of their authenticity, so as to put the 
reader in a position to form a judgment for himself. But I 
was also careful to state the conclusion to which, in my judg- 
ment, the evidence irresistibly leads. I believe that when 
every allowance is made for the freedom of treatment usual 
in the eighteenth century, Macpherson’s productions were 
in a large measure versions of poems commonly recited in 
the Highlands. His so-called epics were confessedly pieced 








together out of fragments; and I have given my reasons for 
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supposing that in turning these fragments into what was at 
that day considered elegant English, he was assisted by 
Home, the author of “Douglas,” and by Blair. We cannot 
judge Macpherson’s work by our standards. Accuracy in 
these matters is an entirely modern invention.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Savile Club, July 19th. BarLey SAUNDERS, 





A LINK WITH THE PAST. 

(To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.’’} 
Srzr,—While visiting at Norwich, Connecticut, not long ago, 
Icalled at the offices of an eminent lawyer (Hon. John Turner 
Wait), for many years a Member of Congress at Washington, 
and still engaged in the practice of his profession. Happening 
to refer to his advanced age, he informed me that he was born 
in August, 1811; and that his father, Judge Wait (who was a 
presidential elector at the first election of General Washing- 
ton), was born in 1746, the year of the battle of Culloden. 
These dates are quite beyond question, being recorded in a 
biography written nearly forty years ago; and I venture to 
ask if you or any of your readers know of any other pro- 
fessional man, now living and working, whose paternity is 
linked with so distant a past P—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, M.D. 
Summit, New Jersey, July 16th. 





SHELLEY AND “THE PAINTED VEIL.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—May I correct a quotation from Shelley made in the 
article on Keats in the Spectator of July 2lst? In 
** Prometheus Unbound ” it runs thus:— 

* Death is the veil which those who live call life : 

They sleep, and it is lifted,” 
not “ the painted veil,” which would be obviously out of place, 
and lacking in simplicity.—I am, Sir, &c., E. E. D. 
[Our correspondent is mistaken. We did not quote the 

**Prometheus Unbound,” but the fine sonnet beginning with 
the words quoted exactly by us from the opening of the sonnet. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





IS PURE SELFISHNESS NATURAL? 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The very interesting article on the above subject in the 
Spectator of July 21st, seems to me (though I am open to con- 
viction) rather to establish than to controvert Mr. Kidd’s 
contention that unselfishness is something super-natural,—one 
of those higher springs of action which man has derived from 
no other source than religion. The writer of the article, in 
opposing the view that selfishness is the natural basis of 
human action, refers, for his main argument, to the fact, 
asserted and emphasised by all biologists, that at certain 
points in his development, man (or the animal), in order to 
realise his ultimate end, has often to subordinate his 
immediate aims to those of others with whom he comes in 
contact,—that, in fact, it is a condition of his final survival 
that he yields at the right moment. But surely this point does 
not tell against the view put forward by Mr. Kidd; it would 
seem rather to support it. Thus, when the writer says that 
* instinct, even in its lowest forms, is based on the presump- 
tion that you must give if you are to take,” he seems to me 
merely to repeat in another form the view that the natural 
basis of human action is self-interest,—the view which, as I 
think, his main argument altogether upholds. His contention 
that there is in human nature an element of sacrifice I admit, 
but is it not merely shown in momentary acts of sacrifice, 
which are necessary to realise the individual’s own final end— 
in short, is not this self-sacrifice based on self-interest? I 
agree with the writer (indeed he seems here to take exactly 
my point of view), when he goes on to say that this element 
of sacrifice affords the material on which religion works, and 
out of which it evolves the virtue of unselfishness,—of self- 
sacrifice, that is to say, when it is, and because it is, for the 
good of others, though against our own interests. It is this 
virtue that the evolutionist does not, and indeed, as I think, 
cannot, account for by evolution, any more than, as was 
shown in a Spectator article afew weeks back, on “ Naturalism 
and Ethics,” he can satisfactorily explain the existence of the 
sanctions of conscience.—I am, Sir, {ce., L. A.C. A. 


[Our article was avowedly a criticism on Mr. Kidd’s use of 





the words “ super-natural” and “super-rational.” J¢ waa 
nature from the very first contained the elements so desori é) 
and still contains them, it cannot be right to use a terminolo 


which implies that the nature of man did not originally 


contain them, but was destitute of them. The words « human 
nature” should be used in Bishop Butler’s larger gengo 
We never suggested, and do not atall admit, that self-sacrifica 
is “ based on self-interest.”——-Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ART OF NAMING. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR,” 
Srr,—I have read with much interest your article, in the 
Spectator of July 21st, on “The Art of Naming,” in which the 
writer remarks that “there should be a reason for every name 
given, be it a child or a horse.” I have all my life been a 
hunting man; six years ago, being then hard on threescore 
and ten, I bought a young horse, probably, as I then thought, 
the last hunter I should ever ride, so I named him ‘The Last 
Chapter.’ A year or two later I bought another, and named 
him ‘Finis.’ I am now riding a third, ‘The Closure’ On 
the wrong side of seventy, if I should be foolish enough to get 
another, I shall name him ‘The Epitaph.’ Six years agoI 
bought a pedigree Irish water-spaniel pup. I thought the 
most obvious and appropriate name would be ‘ Paddy,’ but 
the Kennel Club refused to accept it, having already too many 
of that name. I was reading Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s 
Memoirs at the time, and came across the Sultan’s title 
‘Padishah,’ so I registered my dog in that name, and called 
him “ Paddy Short.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tu. S. WARRINGTON. 





AN ODD FRIENDSHIP. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘* §pEcTaToR.’’] 

S1z,—For very many years, successive generations of a family 
of robins in our garden have been in the habit of coming to 
the pantry window for food throughout the year. There is 
always one bird, perbaps the parent pro tem., which is specially 
tame. About a fortnight ago a young cuckoo, nearly full- 
grown and previously unseen or unnoticed, flew against a window 
and was picked up slightly stunned, but otherwise uninjured. 
Having apparently quite recovered in a day or two it was set 
at liberty, but has since remained in and about the garden. 
To-day it perched on a rose-tree close to the house whilst the 
robin to which I have referred flew to and fro, carrying bits of 
bread with which it fed the cuckoo in the most amusing way. 
The robin appeared to be enjoying a game of play, sometimes 
bringing food but frequently pretending to do so and flying 
off as though highly amused and delighted at the cuckoo’s 
evident disappointment. All the time the cuckoo showed every 
sign of interest and excitement, watching the robin’s move 
ments with intense eagerness; whenever the robin approached 
the window where the food stood, the cuckoo would throw back 
its head and open an expectant beak almost wide enough to 
swallow the robin itself, into which occasionally as aforesaid 
the latter would pop a morsel in the neatest and daintiest 
way imaginable. The cuckoo is not crippled in the least, and 
flies off swiftly at sight or sound of an intruder, returning at 
intervals with or without the robin. The cuckoo may possibly 
have been hatched in the robin’s nest, but I prefer to indulge 
in the belief that it hurt its beak or was to some extent 
invalided by the accident referred to, and so enlisted the 
sympathy and active support of its intelligent little friend the 
robin.—I am, Sir, &ce., J. M. Pav.ron. 


Boughton Hall, Send, Surrey, July 22nd. 








POETRY. 


THE SOVEREIGN POET. 


He sits above the clang and dust of Time, 
With the world’s secret trembling on his lip. 

He asks not converse nor companionship 

In the cold starlight where thou canst not climb. 





The undelivered tidings in his breast 
Suffer him not to rest. 

He sees afar the immemorable throng, 
And binds the scattered ages with a song. 
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The glorious riddle of his rhythmic breath, 

His might, his spell, we know not what they be: 
We only feel, whate’er he uttereth, 

This savours not of death, 


This hath a relish of eternity. 
WILLIAM Warson. 


BOOKS. 


god BT 
MR. LEWIS MORRIS’S SONGS.* 

TH1s volume, as the title implies, and as the author states in 
his preface, consists mainly of lyrics. It will not be unjust, 
therefore, to endeavour from its pages to estimate Mr. 
Morris’s position as a singer, apart from his achievements 
in other fields of poetry. And to do this will appear the 
more reasonable since, if we may judge from the long list 
of press notices inserted at the end of the book, the author’s 
laurels have been generally won in narrative poetry and in 
blank verse. 

An ear for melody, for harmony, for the lovely music of 
pure words, has been the gift of our century, as it was the 
gift bestowed in large measure upon what is called “the 
Elizabethan age.” It was a boon almost wholly denied to the 
English poets of the eighteenth century. Neither Pope nor 
Thomson, Young nor Goldsmith, could sing; and, apart from 
the few but exquisite notes of Collins, and the eccentric 
felicities of Blake, the poetical inspiration of the age was not 
uttered in musical notes. Just, however, as the century was 
expiring, the great poets arose whose singing-robes have been 
handed down, never wholly to be discarded, to the present 
hour. The lyrical raptures of Shelley and Coleridge, of 
Keats, of Wordsworth, and of Scott have given inspiration 
to their successors. We do not know one Victorian poet of 
high mark who cannot sing, however little—as in the case of 
Browning—he may choose to do so, and in the genius of Lord 
Tennyson, song is by universal consent one of the loveliest 
and most distinctive traits. So keenly, indeed, is this exqui- 
site faculty now appreciated, that modern criticism is in danger 
of estimating a poet’s voice so highly as to disregard in com- 
parison the matter of his song. 

Songs without Notes are not likely to bewitch the world in 
this way. They do not enchant the ear; they fail to “take 
the prisoned soul and lap it in Elysium,” and contain none 
of the lines which, once read, haunt the memory for ever. 
Mr. Morris’s verse runs smoothly, but too often appears to be 
the work of a poet who sings because he ought, not because 
he must. The praise his “Songs” merit is due to qualities 
that are chiefly ethical. There is much in them to widen the 
sympathy and to elevate the feeling. The tone is often 
admirable, a cheerful faith prevents the paralysing influence 
of despondency, and there are passages, it need scarcely be 
said, in which Mr. Morris writes with grace as well as clear- 
ness. Weare struck upon reading the verses by their adapta- 
bility to the better side of the popular taste. No reader of 
right feeling will find in these lyrics a jarring note, but he 
will miss, we think, the inspiration, which is the living spirit 
of song. 

The opening poem, intended for an epithalamium, reminds us 
faintly of earlier songs, but, unlike them, it fails to delight. 
Here are the final lines :— 

* Forget the tired earth’s plenitude of years, 
Forget Time’s weird Molian music sad ; 
Touch not a chord, think not a thought, but cheers, 
Lift high, lift only merry strains and glad. 
A little, little while we are, 
Sing youths and maids with joyous voice! 
Forget long hopes and issues far ; 
To-day rejoice ! 
Bring roses, youths, red roses, with full hands; 
Bring lilies, maidens, snow-white, delicate.” 
Mr. Morris uses the In Memoriam metre in a novel way, by 
inserting it frequently in the midst of stanzas rhyming in 
alternate lines. Sometimes the imitation of Tennyson goes 
further than the form of his verse. Witness the following 
stanzas taken from a poem which ends with a manly utterance 
of faith :— 
“ But can unaided Nature draw 
Our worship? Can her stern decrees, 
Triumphant Strength, unbending Law, 
Fit praying hands and bended knees ? 














* Songs without Notes, By Lewis Morris. London: Kegan Paul. 





Shows she Benign, Almighty, Just, 
Who slays the Unit for the Race, 
Whom neither Pity moves nor Grace; 
Whose cold voice cries, ‘ What must be, must ;” 
Who unregarding stalks through blood 
And suffering, blindly to her end, 
Nor shrinks from Ill, nor yearns for Good, 
Careless whate’er the Future send ; 
Who framed the tiger tooth and claw, 
The eagle’s rending beak, the snake 
With poison-fangs and coils to take 
Fresh victims for the ravening maw ?” 


Mr. Morris occasionally approaches in semblance so nearly 
to the art of the lyrical poet, that it may seem almost unjust. 
to deny to him the divine gift of song; but although many 
poems in the volume have a purpose worthy of praise, there 
are not even in the best of them the flashes of inspiration 
and the exulting force which reveal this transcendent merit. 
Yet we find it in poets endowed with far less of executive 
power than Mr. Morris, who has in a large degree the art of 
clothing the familiar in a becoming dress. 

It will be well, in illustration of our assertion, to quote 
from two or three poems which have the form of the lyric, 
while destitute as we conceive of its essential qualities. A few 
stanzas shall be given from “Icarus,” a piece which describes 
pleasantly enough, but assuredly without musical notes, the 
efforts of the parent birds in teaching their fledgling to use 
his wings. 

“* What a spreading of fluttering wings ! 
What chirpings, what pride in their child ! 
As forgetting terrestrial things, 
The parents for gladness grow wild. 
Tis a lesson in flight they essay, 
As, led by the teaching of love, 
The feeble wings flutter away, 
The weak limbs endeavour to move, 
Now before and above him they dart, 
With short flights and encouraging calls, 
Now the poor pupil harmlessly falls, 
Engrossed in his partly learnt art. 
And the neighbours and gossips, who sit 
On the twigs of the bushes around, 
Join the clamorous chorus and flit 
Up and down ’twixt their seats and the ground. 
Long lasted the lesson. At length 
Those feeble wings tempted the air, 
Full a yard, in their newly-found strength! 
You had thought they had Icarus there ! 


Such chirpings, such shouts of applause! 
Such a chorus of innocent glee! 
Unconscious that under the tree 

Crept a monster with pitiless jaws.” 


In these stanzas Mr. Morris, too, has “ tempted the air,” as 
every singer must, and has failed in his flight. And can any 
ear familiar with the melodies of great poets find music in 
the following, written on the inspiriting theme of Marathon ? 
We quote the first five stanzas :— 


“This is the very place, 

The hills, the plain, the sea, 

Calm nature changeth not 
Whate’er may be. 

Here, here the Eastern wave, 
Myriads of warlike men 

Surged vainly on the shore, 
Then sank again. 

Two thousand years and more 
Have vanished since the day 

When that barbarian host 
Faded away. 

Worse tyrannies have come, 
Flood after bitter flood; 

Long time the loathly Turk 
Bathed Greece in blood. 


But of that old fierce fight 
Clear memories linger yet; 

Dark histories roll between, 
Yet none forget.” 


One of the nearest approaches to lyrical success in the volume 
is perhaps the following, called “ Day Dawn,” but it is not 
more than an approach :— 


« A fresh breeze wakes over land and sea 
With the dawning of day, 
A trouble, a travail, a newness beginning to be 
As the mists roll away ; 
And the young God, his pennons glancing with roseate light, 
Routs the cohorts of Night. 
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And the dark shadows curdle and then grow grey, 
Then a sound as of wings 
Divides the thin gloom as it melts and is hurried away ; 
Some sentinel sings, 
And proud with the conqueror’s pride for the victory won, 
Forth issues the sun.” 
A poet’s sentiment may win acceptance when his words fail 
to kindle the imagination. There is a song here on “ Yule- 
Tide ” in which the winter season with its home associations 
and Christmas mirth is preferred to the delights of summer, 
@ preference in which some of Mr. Morris’s readers will 
perhaps share ; the lyric however has but small poetical merit, 
for its imagery throughout is of the most familiar kind, and 
the author does not so use what is old as to give it a fresh 
life. All that he says is true, and all is commonplace. 
After stating that “the howling tempests rave,” that “the 
streams are prisoned fast,” and that the sad town cowers 
“neath its shroud of murky darkness,” the poet adds :— 
“Yet ’mid the gloom, the chill, 
The happy lights of home, 
Brighter and dearer still 
Than in high summer, come; 
By the warm hearth, on childhood’s sunny head, 
‘The lamp’s soft light is like a glory shed. 


Blest time! more precious far 
Than skies of cloudless blue ; 
Our fondest memories are, 
Not Summer’s, but of you; 
The feast, the joyous dance, the frozen pool, 
The headlong chase, the keen delights of Yule.” 

Mr. Morris is more successful in narrative poetry; but 
among the “Songs” is a story in blank verse, curiously 
out of place in such a volume, to which no praise can be 
awarded. We have, indeed, seldom read anything more re- 
pulsive told in poetic form. A surgeon who has a deep but 
pure affection for a woman who ultimately marries his friend, 
is led after her death, in the interests of science, to dig up 
the dead body, and while in the act of doing so receives a 
violent blow from the husband, who had come to visit the 


grave :— 
“Then knowing ’twas in vain 
To appease his fury, staggering to the spade 
I struck him with it once, in hope to stun him, 
And fly ; but on his temple the sharp edge 
Descending crushed his brain, and he fell dead 
Upon his dead wife’s grave.” 
‘The surgeon then swoons beside the dead body; but on 
recovering consciousness, buries the husband in his wife’s 
grave, carries the woman’s “dear corpse” to his own home, 
makes the wished-for dissection, and having discovered the 
cause of death, is so rejoiced at the gain to science that— 
“Suddenly my o’erwrought soul 
Was filled with such consuming ecstasy 
As well nigh blotted out the night’s sad work, 
And that which I did then.” 

Richard Savage styled himself “ Volunteer Laureate ;” Mr. 
Morris does not use the title, but has undertaken the office 
with a considerable amount of credit. With the sole excep- 
tion of one great ode by Southey, on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, Lord Tennyson is the only Laureate who has added 
by his work in this department to his reputation as a poet. 
Mr. Morris’s odes on the death of the Duke of Clarence, on 
the marriage of the Duke of York, and on the opening of the 
{Imperial Institute, show a remarkable facility in the treat- 
ment of difficult subjects. His muse, indeed, never fails him 
in handling the event of the hour, from a Royal wedding to 
the plea for a children’s holiday. On the death of Tennyson, 
a theme which has inspired more than one noble song, he also 
writes in a strain which has the merit born of sincerity and 
genuine feeling. 





LADY DUFFERIN.* 
Lorp DvuFFERIN has, on many previous occasions, deserved 
well of the republic of letters, but we doubt whether he has 
ever written anything by which he is more likely to be re- 
membered than the admirable memoir prefixed to “these 
slight and inadequate tokens ”—we borrow his own felicitous 
phrase—‘“ of the existence of an adorable woman.” His 
delay in giving them to the world is natural, and does him 
credit, inasmuch as many of the most characteristic pieces in 
the volume were addressed to him personally, but we see no 
reason for regret that he should have yielded to the persuasions 





ie Songs, Poems and Verses. By Helen, Lady Dufferin (Countess of Gifford). 
Edited, with a Memoir and some Account of the Dufferin Family, by her Son, 
the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. London: John Murray. 





of his friends and decided to publish them along with the 
better-known effusions of his mother’s graceful pen. The 
latter, let us add, are well worth reprinting, for although such 
pieces as “The Bay of Dublin” and “The [rish Emigrant ” 
owe much of their charm to the airs to which they have been 
wedded, they are instinct with a fresh and spontaneous senti- 
ment which goes far to atone for occasional lapses in work. 
manship. Lady Dufferin was peculiarly successful in enter. 
ing into the feelings of exiles, emigrants, or parted lovers, 
What could be better of its kind, for example, than the open. 
ing stanzas of “ Katey’s Letter” :— 
“ Och, girls, did you ever hear, 
I wrote my love a letter, 
And altho’ he cannot read, 
I thought ’twas all the better. 
For why should he be puzzled 
With spellin’ in the matter, 
When the manin’ was so plain 
T loved him faithfully ? 
And he knows it—oh, he knows it— 
Without one word from me. 
I wrote it, and I folded it, 
And put a seal upon it, 
It was a seal almost as big 
As the crown of my best bonnet ; 
For I wouldn’t have the postman 
Make his remarks upon it, 
As I'd said inside the letter 
I loved him faithfully, 
And he knows it—oh, he knows it— 
Without one word from me.” 
This tender playfulness was always characteristic of her best 
songs, the pathos of which was enhanced by their underlying 
humour, reminding one of Homer’s daxpudey yeradouca or 
Moore’s line, “Erin, the tear and the smile in thine eye.” 
Another of her most charming poems, “ The Emigrant Ship,” 
was founded on the following touching passage in the letter 
of an Irish emigrant :—‘“ A flight of swallows passed us to- 
day. Some one said, ‘If those birds had but sense to take 
news of us home, they’d be the welcome birds in Connaught 
this day.’ I stood and watched them out of sight, and, God 
knows, my heart went with them.” The lines are headed 
“Cead mille Phailte,’ the Erse for “a hundred thousand 
welcomes,” and that familiar salutation is made the burden 
of each stanza, the Jast running as follows :— 
« But tell our friends in Ireland that, in cur far distant home, 
We'll think of them at that glad time when back the swallows 
come,— 
The time for hopeful labour, when the dreary winter’s past, 
And you see the long brown furrows are growing green at last! 
And tell our friends we pray them to be patient in their pain, 
The dear God knows our sorrows, and His promise is not vain ! 
A little toil,—a little care,—and in a world of bliss 
We shall forget the poverty that parted us in this. 
How small a thing ’twill seem to us upon that blessed shore 
Where the ‘hundred thousand welcomes’ shall be ours for 
evermore.” 
The same tender sympathy animates the piece addressed to 
“The German Teacher,” the opening verses of which are well 
worth quoting for the happy metaphor in the lines we have 
italicised :— 
“The long day’s done and she sits still, 
And quiet, in the gathering gloom: 
What are the images that fill 
Those absent eyes—that silent room ? 
Soft winds the latticed casement stir ; 
The hard green rosebuds tap the pane 
Like merry playmates, beckoning her 
To join them at their sports again.” 


This suggestive quality of Lady Dufferin’s verse is sometimes 
illustrated by the happy choice of a single word, as in the 
appeal :— 


“Give back my childhood’s peaceful sleep, 
Its aimless hopes restore.” 


Her vers de société suffer by the inevitable comparisons which 
they challenge with Praed’s incomparable work in this depart- 
ment, but there is real wit in one or two of her satirical 
pieces, notably, “ Mrs. Harris’s Soliloquy” on Progress :— 


“The good old days—the quiet times, that calmly used to glide, 
Are changed into a steeplechase,—a wild cross-country ride! 
A loud view-holloa in our ears—away ! away! we go; 
A-levelling all distinctions, and a-mingling high and low: 
All spurring on, with seats so tight, and principles so loose, 
Whisk ! over this old prejudice! slap bang! through that abuse ! 
No matter why,—no matter where! without a stop or hitch, 
And nobody has time to help his neighbour in the ditch! 
And then, what turns and changes! Why, good lack, I’d rather be 
A joint stool in a pantomime,—than some great folks I see! 
Because in pantomimes, a stool may turn to anything, : 
You're not surprised if chairs step out to dance a Highland fling! 
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omes a mitre by and by,— 

pe pnd 9 leo iea-cidl nei Gin why. 

But there’s a rage for questioning and meddling nowadays; 

And what one does don’t matter half so much as what one says.” 
It is in the verses addressed to her son, however, that the full 
fervour of Lady Dufferin’s intensely affectionate nature is 
revealed. They were mostly written to celebrate recurrent 
anniversaries of his birthday, and enable us better than any- 
thing else to understand and appreciate the beautiful eulogy 
which concludes Lord Dufferin’s prefatory sketch. After 
describing the wonderful fortitude and self-forgetfulness dis- 
played by his mother in her last illness, and the touching 
interest she felt in his newly published book, though she 
was “too weak to do more than read the title and fondle the 
book a little, as though she were stroking the head of a 
child,” he tells of her peaceful end, and continues :— 

“Thus there went out of the world one of the sweetest, most 
beautiful, most accomplished, wittiest, most loving, and lovable 
human beings that ever walked upon the earth. There was no 
quality wanting to her perfection; and I say this, not prompted 
by the partiality of a son, but as one well acquainted with the 
world, and with both men and women. There have been many 

ladies who have been beautiful, charming, witty, and good, but I 

doubt whether there have been any who have combined with so 
high a spirit, and with so natural a gaiety and bright an imagina- 
tion as my mother’s, such strong unerring good sense, tact, and 
womanly discretion; for these last characteristics, coupled with 
the intensity of her affections to which I have already referred, 
were the real essence and deep foundations of my mother’s nature.” 
Lord Dufferin has always excelled in the language of 
panegyric, but he has never been more happily or worthily 
inspired than in this glowing tribute to the memory of his 
mother. She was the grand-daughter of the great Sheridan— 
whose character Lord Dufferin vindicates in a spirited and 
eloquent passage—by his marriage with the beautiful and 
accomplished Miss Linley ; but for several previous generations 
the name of Sheridan had been honourably pre-eminent in the 
world of letters. Good looks as well as genius were hereditary 
in the family; and Fanny Kemble writes of Mrs. Sheridan, 
“the mother of the three Graces”—Lady Dufferin, Mrs. 
Norton, and the lovely Duchess of Somerset—as “more 
beautiful than anybody but her daughters,” testimony which 
is confirmed by all competent contemporary witnesses. As 
for Lady Dufferin’s playful wit, it is evidenced in two char- 
acteristic letters describing the trial at the Old Bailey of 
certain burglars who had broken into her mother’s apart- 
ments at Hampton Court. She writes: “We have gone 
through two examinations in court: they were very agitating 
affairs, and I had to kiss the Bible or the magistrate, I don’t 
recollect which, but it smelt of thumbs.” And further on, 
after a delightfully humorous disquisition on “ personal pro- 
perty,” she observes: “I begin to look upon all property with a 
philosophic eye, as unstable in its nature, and liable to all sorts 
of pawnbrokers. Moreover, the police and I have so long had 
my clothes in common, that I shall never feel at home in them 
again.” Her gaiety was even proof against the depressing in- 
fluences of sea-sickness, for it is recorded of her that on hearing 
a quantity of shoes being cleaned outside her cabin-door during 
a rough passage across the Irish Channel, she remarked to 
her sister, “Oh, my dear Carry, there must be centipedes on 
board!” But with all her beauty and accomplishments—she 
sang charmingly, composed music, had a natural talent for both 
figures and landscape painting, and was a good linguist—her 
noble unselfishness stands out as the chief feature of a singu- 
larly attractive personality. In the case of the birth of her son, 
this assumed a truly heroic cast, for when she overheard the 
doctors consulting which they should save, the mother or the 
child, she cried out, “ Never mind me! save my baby!” and we 
have that son’s testimony that the feelings which prompted 
this exclamation remained ever after the ruling sentiment of 
her life. The touching story of her second marriage, now 
fully told for the first time, furnishes not less striking 
evidence of her magnanimity. She was indeed a woman of no 
common clay; and in reading the affecting recital of her 
trials and triumphs, one is reminded of a memorable passage 
in Thackeray’s Pendennis :-— 

“TI think it is not national prejudice which makes me believe 
that a high-bred English lady is the most complete of all 
Heaven’s subjects in this world. In whom else do you see so 
much grace, and so much virtue; so much faith, and so much 
tenderness; with such a perfect refinement and chastity ? 
: ++... Almost every man who lives in the world has the 
happiness, let us hope, of counting a few such persons amongst 


his circle of acquaintance,—women in whose angelical natures there 
s 











is something awful, as well as beautiful, to contemplate ; at whose 
feet the wildest and fiercest of us must fall down and humble 
ourselves, in admiration of that adorable purity which never 
seems to do or to think wrong.” 

We have not space to do more than allude in general terms 
to the many interesting anecdotes of his ancestors and con- 
temporaries embodied in Lord Dufferin’s Memoir, in which 
he has done a well-merited act of filial homage with con- 
spicuous skill and admirable good taste. Seeing that so 
many eminent men in this and other ages have admittedly 
inherited their ability from their mothers, it speaks ill for the 
chivalry of genius that so few memoirs of this sort should be 
in existence. It may be that Lord Dufferin’s example will 
give rise to a new departure in biography. Certainly he has 
provided all who essay a similar theme with a model on which 
they will find it difficult to improve. 





THE POPULAR RELIGION OF INDIA.* 

TuIs is a book of exceeding interest to many besides the 
mere students of mythology or folk-lore. It is a picture, for at 
least a large portion of its field, of what may be called the 
last living Paganism of the world. That which is dying out 
in Australasia, in the Pacific Islands, in the American con- 
tinents; that which, reduced for the most part to the lowest 
fetishism, is receding day by day in Africa before the Euro- 
pean or the Arab, is still in India alive, growing, self-multi- 
tiplying. Mr. Crooke begins by warning us that with 
“the great gods of Hindooism, the supreme triad, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, and other deities of the higher class which 
collectively constitute the Hindoo official Pantheon,” he 
has “little concern. They are the deities of the richer 
or higher classes, and to the ordinary peasant of Northern 
WriGiGies).s. ace are little more than a name.” What the 
peasant worships are,—first the devatas, which Mr. Crooke 
translates “ godlings” as distinguished from the devas or 
gods, those of nature—some pure, some impure—the sun, 
the moon, the eclipse, the earth, rivers, and streams, whether 
of good or ill-omen, water-gods (the special god of water being 
a Hindooised Mussulman saint), water-demons, flood-demons, 
wells, waterfalls, lakes, tanks, mountains, hills, rocks, air-spirits, 
demons of the hail and whirlwind; then heroic and village 
godlings, the number of whom “ is immense, and their functions 
and attributes so varied, that it is extremely difficult to classify 
them.” With these Mr. Crooke classes the ‘‘ mothers,” of whom 
eight are usually counted as great, others being so numerous 
that about one hundred and forty have been reckoned in 
Gujarat alone, the class including the jungle-mothers, the 
mother of births, the mother of hunger, and, greatest of all 
for the Rajputs, the mother of the gods; then come the 
godlings of disease, the most familiar of whom is Sitala (“she 
who loves the cool”); the small-pox goddess, eldest of a group 
of sisters presiding over pustular diseases, whose antagonist 
in Bengal is Shasthi, special guardian of children; with the 
minor godlings of malaria, of fever, of the itch, &c.; Harda, 
the great god of cholera, and several other cholera godlings ; 
the cattle-plague godling, &c.; connected with these is the 
godling of the cremation-ground. Then we have two great 
tribes of local objects of worship,—the sainted dead on the 
one hand, the malevolent dead on the other. Among the 
former are many Mahommedan “ Pirs” or “ Sayyads,” who 
are equally worshipped by Mussulmans and low-class 
Hindoos. (One of these, Baba Faid, for the last thirty 
years of his life “supported himself by holding to his 
stomach wooden cakes and fruits whenever he felt hungry.”) 
Of minor saints the number is legion, and the worship 
of the saint shades off easily into that of his sbrine and 

tomb. The malevolent dead, generally termed Bhut, pass 
up by rising malignity into Rakshasas, ogres, and into 
demons, “known as Deo, Dano, or Bir.” Then comes 
the worship of trees, serpents, animals, or even their 
trappings, e.g., the horse or its bridle, the ass, the lion, the 
tiger—which rises into a godling—the dog, the cow, the bull, 
the elephant, the alligator, to say nothing of certain obscene 
worships largely practised, which Mr. Crooke pretermits. 
And this vast jungle, so to speak, of cults must be viewed as in 

a state of perpetual flux of growth and decay; old worships 

withering, dying down, new ones rising up, spreading, en- 

croaching. The sun and moon, great gods of the Vedic age, 





* An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, By 
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have sunk to be mere godlings. Indra, the old Vedic weather- 
god, has been completely elbowed out as an object of worship 
by special rain-gods. On the other hand, mere heroes of 
the Mahabharat, posterior by centuries to the Vedas, have 
risen to be divinities widely worshipped. Mere village god- 
lings preside now over one, now over several villages, in at 
least a couple of instances over provinces. The great god of 
cholera in Northern India, Harda or Hardaur, has grown 
out of an actual historical personage of the reign of Akbar, 
and is “worshipped in nearly every village in Upper 
India,” though in Hoshungabad his worship “ has fallen into 
great neglect of late, the repeated recurrence of cholera 
having shaken the belief in the potency of his influence.” In 
his “native land of Bundelkhand” indeed, he isa “‘ wedding god- 
ling.” It is sufficient for deification not only that a man should 
have been “eminent or notorious,” but that he should have 
‘* died in some extraordinary or tragical way.” Ganga Nath, 
a rajah’s son, who had quarrelled with his father and become 
a religious mendicant, intrigued with the wife of an astrologer, 
who murdered them both. Numerous temples have been 
erected to both of them. Besides this example, the “quite 
recent” canonisation at Meerut of “one GauharShah...... 
because he made a prophecy that a windmill belonging toa 
certain Mr. Smith would soon cease to work,” which took 
place accordingly, becomes comparatively reasonable. A 
variously composed group of “ Five Saints,” Mahommedans, 
are “largely” worshipped among the lower Hindoo castes, 
and the same title is applied to five Rajput heroes. On the 
other hand, a noted local Hindoo saint of the twelfth century, 
Guga Bir, is worshipped also by Mahommedans, and his cult 
runs into snake-worship. But inthe “ struggle for existence” 
cults often die away, as Mr. Crooke says :— 

“The competition is in fact so keen, and the pecuniary value of 
a successful institution of the kind so considerable, that the saint 
has to give unequivocal proof of his presence and influence in 
order to secure that continuous respect which is readily accorded 
to respectable ancient saints and local godlings who have in an 
extended course of usefulness established their claim to recogni- 
tion by a series of exhibitions of their thaumaturgic virtues.” 
Thus, “discredited saints and shrines are always passing 
into contempt and oblivion,—new worthies are being con- 
stantly canonised.” And meanwhile every object of worship 
which rises into special prominence is adopted into the 
Brahmanic system. A deified ghost of the aboriginal races 
becomes a new manifestation of Siva. Two malignant 
goddesses come to be recognised among the numerous forms 
of Devi. Bhumiya, godling of the soil, has in Patna begun 
to be identified with Vishnu. Bhairon, another godling of 
the land, has become “ Bhairava, the terrible one, one of the 
most awful forms of Siva.” Sitald, the small-pox goddess, 
is “promoted into some form of Kali or Devi.” A cholera 
goddess, known as Mari or Mari Mai, becomes Mari Bhavani 
when promoted to Brahmanism. And this, whilst Christian 
missionaries are counting the heads of their converts, is 
assimilating whole races. The feeling against the killing of 
cows is, for instance, spreading “rapidly” among “the 
Dravidian races of Central India, as they are gradually being 
converted to Brahmanism.” Nay, we are ourselves adding to 
the Indian pantheon :— 

“The tomb of an English lady is worshipped at Bhandara, in 
the Central Provinces; the tomb of an English officer near the 
fort of Bijaygher, in the Aligher district, was, when I visited it 
some years ago, revered as the shrine of the local village god; 
there is a similar case at Rawulpindi.” 

Is it any consolation to be told that “the ghosts of the 
European dead, who are constantly deified,” are “nearly 
always” comparatively harmless and even benevolent? Even 
the “always,” it will be observed, is qualified, and the writer 
of this notice has heard that in at least one Madras collectorate 
the spirit of a harsh settlement officer of the first half of the 
century is worshipped as a powerful and malignant demon. 
Again, in quite another field of thought, the Times told us the 
other day that the Queen’s statue at Madras had become an 
object of worship. There was a time when we Feringhis not 
only officially recognised but enforced Indian polytheism. In 
1828, when we first took possession of Hoshungabad, the dis- 
trict officers were directed to force the village headmen to set 
up altars to Harda (the cholera god), in every village,” as 
it was found that the cultivators “ran away if their fears 
of epidemics were not calmed by the respect paid to their 
local gods.” And to this day native worships will be found 
dlending with the machinery of our Administration. Thus 





“Government vaccinators earn a considerable sum yearly by 
executing the Sitalé worship” (Sitald, it will be recollected, is 
the small-pox goddess), “and when a child is vaccinated, a 
portion of the service is performed.” A curious point in 
medical casuistry, it will be seen, is raised by such a practice, 
supposing the operators not to believe in the efficacy of the 
service; whilst it is obvious that vaccination itself must 
thereby tend to become, in the eyes of Sitali’s devotees, 
merely a new act of worsbip. 

Mr. Crooke’s book may be said indeed to be “ dark with ex- 
cess of light.” It is so crowded with curious and interesting 
detail that it becomes a strain on the mind to follow it. 
Yet after reading it comes the crushing thought that it 
deals only with Northern India, and that Southern India, 
never fully conquered by Brahmanism, must contain material 
for an equally instructive and a larger volume. 

In the meanwhile, the work should be made a text-book at 
every missionary college which trains men for India. You 
can never really convert people till you understand them. A 
polytheism so receptive as that of India is supremely delusive 
to ardent ignorance. You think to grasp it, and lo! your 
arms have embraced nothing but Mayé, the eternal illusion. 
Did not a missionary only the other day tell his colleagues 
that caste reigns yet supreme over the ordinary life of their 
converts, through the device of excepting education, religious 
worship, the very sacraments, from the sources of caste- 
pollution ? 





THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A JOURNALIST.* 


In the preface to these two volumes, Mr. Sala expressly sets 
forth that they are to be regarded merely as a collection 
ot personal reminiscences, and not in any sense as an 
Autobiography. At the same time, the real interest and 
attractiveness of this slight—and, shall we add, garrulous— 
work are personal, and depend on its revelation of the aims, 
motives, and character of the author himself. Mr. George 
Augustus Sala is a typical English journalist who has been 
able to hold his own in that wearing and enterprising field 
for the best part of half a century. He has visited all kinds 
of countries and seen all manners of men, in the interest 
chiefly of the Daily Telegraph, and apparently has fulfilled 
his life-long task with such satisfaction to his employers that, 
in the brief dedication of this book to the proprietor of that 
journal, Mr. Sala can proudly refer to his “ thirty-seven years 
of uninterrupted business intercourse and affectionate friend- 
ship ” with Sir Edward Lawson. This, certainly, is a matter 
to be proud of, when we bear in mind how quickly, as a rule, 
the fierce conflict of journalistic life wears out and destroys 
such “business intercourse” and “affectionate friendship.” 
What legions of bright young men Mr. Sala must have seen 
go down and disappear never to rise again in this perennial 
conflict ! 

Under our, on the whole, wise system of anonymous jour- 
nalism, it is also well for the public, which depends so greatly 
on the newspaper press for its opinions, as well as for its news 
and gossip, to know something of the personality and charac- 
ter of those who provide all this mental pabulum; who, in 
many cases, make, as well as echo, what is called “public 
opinion.” To the intelligent reader, Mr. Sala’s pages, though 
as he says not autobiographical, are a partial self-reve- 
lation. This, as we have already stated, constitutes the real 
value and interest of the book. Incidentally, there are 
sketches of famous men, such as Dickens and Thackeray, 
served up in a kind of olla podrida, with bygone lesser celeb- 
rities of the stamp of Soyer, the cook, and Madame Vestris, 
the actress. There are accounts of foreign travel, when the 
“special correspondent” was despatched to the seat of war 
in Mexico at the time of Maximilian, or to the States, 
when the great Civil War was raging; of such things it may 
be said that they are of their kind “ good journalese,” and 
though readable enough doubtless at the time, it strikes us 
that they have not the enduring qualities which would alone 
justify their reappearance after so many years in book-form. 

The following account given by Mr. Sala of his first visit to 
the Sublime Society of Steaks, better known as the Old 
Beefsteak Club, which then held its symposia in the room 
which Mr. Henry Irving now uses as the armoury of the 
Lyceum Theatre, is as characteristic as anything in these 
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volumes, and takes us back to the rude era of Theodore Hook 
and horseplay, before such things as the “ New Humour” and 
neurotics were invented :— 
“The first toast was of a peculiar nature; and the chairman, 
whose seat was considerably elevated beyond those of the other 

ests, assumed at one stage of the proceedings a short velvet 
robe adorned with ermine, which was stated to have been worn by 
Garrick in the character of Rickard III. As at the Old Bailey, 
it fell to my lot to return thanks for the visitors, and as it 
happened that no less than ten days had elapsed between my 
reception of the invitation and the occurrence of the dinner itself, 
I found time to learn by heart what I secretly thought to be 
really a neat and effective little speech. There was good need for 
its possessing these qualities, since my host told me of the pro- 
bable attendance at the Club of two such giants cf oratory as 
Henry Brougham and John Campbell. Well; when the time 
arrived I rose to make my speech, but I had not reached the end 
of the first sentence before my voice was drowned by the 
unanimous and uproarious ‘ Hear, Hears!’ of the members. I 
began the speech again only to encounter a fresh burst of 
cheering, and at last after perhaps half a dozen futile attempts to 
make myself heard, I abandoned the endeavour, and sat down 
quite baffled and discomfited. Then one of the members rose and 
proposed to the assemblage, which had become quite quiet and 
attentive in listening, ‘that the long and eloquent speech just 
made by their guest should be forthwith printed, at the cost and 
charges of the Sublime Society, for private circulation only.’ ” 
Weare inclined to agree with Mr. Sala that the “ humours 
of the Sublime Society ” would scarcely appeal to our more 
fastidious tastes; but we do not doubt that such practical 
joking as this over the walnuts and the wine, elicited heartier 
laughter than frequently follows the best-directed shafts of 
genuine wit and humour. Truth to tell, considering Mr. 
Sala’s reputation as an after-dinner speaker and raconteur, he 
has been very sparing in these Reminiscences of racy or 
humorous anecdotes. There is hardly one for which the 
compiler of a new nineteenth century “Joe Miller” would 
thank him. 

But whether Mr. Sala becomes garrulous on the Beefsteak 
Club, or on old Paris streets, or on the London gamblers and 
usurers of a bygone time, or its theatres, taverns, and fast life, 
or donning his Mexican sombrero, he calls up recollections of 
General Don Juan Almonte and Don Antonio Lopes de Santa 
Anna, he himself is ever the central figure of his book. Itis,in 
a word, a frankly egotistical work, of which we by no means 
complain ; for Mr. Sala’s egotism enables the reader to form 
a pretty accurate estimate of the type of man who has been 
amusing and instructing the British public for so many years, 
under the angnymity of a great daily journal. It is not an 
ideal type; Mr. Sala himself would probably be the last man to 
claim, we do not say genius, but even exceptional literary skill. 
In many respects, the character here self-revealed is that of a 
sturdy, plodding, common-sense, John Bull sort of man; above 
all, of one not too far ahead of his public, but sufficiently in 
harmony with the general mass, to be accepted readily enough 
as a teacher, “day by day.” Walter Bagehot used to say 
that the politician is the man of “common opinions and un- 
common ability ;” and the definition, to a great extent, fits 
the journalist. 

There are many pages in Mr. Sala’s rambling essays— 
notably those showing his fine impartiality as well as his clear 
insight in dealing with his two great literary patrons, Dickens 
and Thackeray,—which are highly creditable to the author. 
He does not refrain from frankly referring to the personal 
peculiarities, and even the foibles and shortcomings of the two 
eminent novelists ; but the general tone and manner of the 
chapters headed respectively “The Real Thackeray” and 
“Charles Dickens as I Knew Him,” are excellent. This is by 
no means a bad word-picture of the author of Vanity Fair :— 

“‘T need scarcely say that when he was not in a tetchy temper 
caused by extreme physical anguish, Thackeray was one of the 
most delightful conversationalists it was possible to imagine. 
There were very few subjects indeed on which he could not talk, 
and talk admirably. He was as fluent in the French and in the 
German as in the English language. He had, I should say, a fair 
knowledge of Italian. He was never tired of discoursing about 
books and bookmen, about pictures and painters, about etchers 
and engravers and lithographers; and moreover, he was a born 
wit and a brilliant epigrammatist. So we walked and talked, by 
bustling Knightsbridge into crowded Piccadilly ; and halting just 
opposite Morel’s, the well-known Italian warehouse, Thackeray 
observed that he was about to order some wine. He made mea 
bow which, in its sveeping stateliness, would have dene honour 
to Sir Charles Grandison; concurrently giving me his hand, 
which was cold enough to have belonged to a professor of 
Swimming who had just emerged from his tank; and then he 
stalked over the way, leaving in my mind a perplexed inpression 
that he had suddenly forgotten who I was, or, that knowing me, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that I was a confounded bore, 


and that the sooner he got rid of me the better it would be. 
When I came to know him intimately, I fully understood the 
reason for these sudden reactions of apparent hauteur and ‘ stand- 
offishness,’? It was only his way. He could not help that which 
probably was due either to an acute spasm of bodily pain or the 
sudden passing of a black cloud across the mind of one who, 
although he could be upon occasion full of fun and frolic, was 
not, I should say, on the whcle altogether a happy man.” 


We rather infer that on the whole Mr. Sala preferred 
Dickens, both as a man and asa writerto Thackeray. But as 
the reader will see, he contrives to hold the scales very fairly. 
There are other pages dealing with cookery and old forgotten 
ditties, with bygone social habits and customs, which the 
kindliest of philosophic critics will, we fear, regard as 
twaddle, but which youthful idlers who frankly love to kill 
time, or veterans whose life-work is ended, will turn to with 
pleasure in the Club smoking-room or by the domestic hearth. 
Let it be said, too, that though Mr. Sala’s gossip may at 
times be pointless, it is never prurient; in this respect he 
has no cause to be ashamed of a line he has here written. 
Still, from the standpoint of a literary work, the one thing 
in these volumes is the light thrown on the question of 
the intellectual and moral endowment requisite to furnish 
forth a leading English journalist of our times. It is 
plain that he need not be an original thinker, a profound 
scholar, or a brilliant writer; but he must possess common- 
sense, tact, enterprise, and ceaseless industry; and above all, 
that instinct which is never at fault as to what the average 
man will most eagerly want to read on the morrow morn. 





MR. LE GALLIENNE’S “ PROSE-FANCIES.” * 

It is the advantage of a practised poet that he can often write 
rhythmical prose, and so please the ear of those who still read 
with a view to the satisfaction thereof. Touch that gift with 
a flavour of Charles Lamb, the most permanently triumphant 
of English essayists, and the result is pretty sure to be 
pleasant reading. Weare not very well acquainted with Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s verse, but his Religion of a Literary Man has 
met in many quarters with a high record of approbation, and 
was especially commented on as a poet’s prose at the time 
when it first appeared. The articles which make up the 
volume before us have been published in different journals 
from time to time, and have an appropriate vagueness which 
possesses a charm of its own for the desultory reader, suggest- 
ing many things if practically deciding nothing, and generally 
charged with the necessary egoism which is the keynote of all 
such speculation. The writer of such things does not trouble 
himself with any settled plot or design. Rather, he chooses 
for his essay some suggestive title which, as often as not, is 
the beginning of the whole thing, and then lets thought lead 
him to thought, and one idea conduct to another, leaving 
his readers to settle for themselves such issue of the trains of 
fancy as may suit them best. “A Spring Morning,” “ Limited 
Editions,” “The Old Playgoer,” suggest their own Lamb-like 
discourses the moment we take them up; while “ Life in In- 
verted Commas,” “A Borrowed Sovereign,” “ Transferable 
Lives,” or “ The Blessedness of Woman” are allinvested with 
an amount of mystery which inspires the necessary curiosity 
of solution. 

“He has probably a distinguished face [the old playgoer] with 
a bunch of curly hair, white as hawthorn. He has a manner, 
GOO, acct. “6 Those lines that, may be, have been familiar to you 
for sixteen years, have been familiar to him for sixty. That is 
why he knew them off so well, why he repeats them under his 
breath...... It isthe poetry that moves him; the great 
metaphor, the sonorous cadence, the honeysuckle fancy. He 
belongs to an age that had an instinct for beauty and word 
style; an age that, in the words of a modern wit, had not grown 
all nose with intellect; an age that went to the theatre to 
dream, not to dissect.” 
That is very true and prettily put, the difficulty being to find 
the theatre for the old playgoer to go to, where this same 
process of dissection—and such dissection—is not in favour. 
We are much inclined to a passing protest in our author’s 
own method against the dissection of subjects which cut up 
so badly, and we are glad to know that the putative father 
of the method, Ibsen, had practically not much purpose 
beyond putting upon the stage the people whom he saw about 
him, with their characters and ways of life even as they are. 





The Scandinavian round would not appear to be elevating or 
inviting, though, according to some who are well acquainted 
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with it, the whole of his process begins and ends there. But 
with a lingering echo of the latest Viola in our ears, we are 
glad to think of a restful stage where the old playgoer may 
yet run over his Shakespeare to himself in peace and sym- 
pathy. 

Turning over Mr. Le Gallienne’s pages, as no doubt he 
would wish us to do, without much guide beyond the casual 
leading of the paper-cutter, we find him in another place—he 
looks a very earnest and keen-headed young man in his litho- 
graph, with more of the look of a “ mission ” about him than his 
writing finds him guilty of—discoursing of the chronic, if half- 
imagined feud between poets and publishers in a very impar- 
tial spirit, if not with a decided bias towards his natural 
enemy. He isall for the principle of set-off, and suggests that 
if Milton only got ten pounds for “ Paradise Lost,” the Jack- 
sons gave as much, if not twice as much, to untried boys for 
“ Poems by Two Brothers.” This may be quite true; but with 
all respect to our essayist, it has a poetic flavour of irrelevance. 
What the Jacksons gave the brothers Tennyson seems to have 
as little connection with Milton and “Paradise Lost” as 
Macedon has with Monmouth. But it is with no small show of 
humonr that Mr. Le Gallienne brings before us the changed re- 
lations between the two classes of mankind. “ At the present 
moment,” he says, “I would back almost any poet of my 
acquaintance against any publisher in the matter of business.” 
Whether this wonderful change be due to the Society of 
Authors and Mr. Besant, we know not; but for poets sub- 
stitute literary men in general, and modify the statement 
about the unbusinesslike habits of publishers, of which we 
do not see any especial evidence, and there is a great deal of 
truth in this singular paradox. Judging from recent reports, 
actions, and orations, we should say that “diamond cut 
diamond” goes nearer to the mark. Certainly the extra- 
ordinary amount of avidity and knowledge that the modern 
author has of late developed, about per-centages and royalties 
and shares of profits, puts him in quite a new point of view. 
He was supposed to know nothing of thesethings. Parnassus 
was the foe of Mammon, and they could not work together. 
Nowadays the author is very like a man of business indeed,— 
down to the sudden plunge into bankruptcy inclusive, just 
when he is supposed to be drawing most sustenance from the 
grateful children of his fertile brain. We do not know exactly 
what is to come of such a change; but have our doubts if it 
can really work well in the interests of literature. The happy 
medium of being paid a fair and secure wage, and departing 
and leaving the publisher to make a big profit if he can, 
paying for it by a longer price next time, still commends 
itself to our minds as the best solution. Unluckily, thanks to 
certain pioneers in the other direction, that good old fashion 
appears to have passed away like others, and the hapless 
author must only too often speculate whether he will or can, 
or no. That the anxiety which this entails, in addition to 
work already anxious, has the worst possible effect upon the 
literary nerve and brain, we feel quite sure, save in exceptional 
organisations. Perpetually living on the chance of “a big 
coup,” is gambling, and not writing, and the thing is all 
wrong. The man of business, in spite of himself, is apt to be 
but a sorry workman in both directions. However, if the poet 
can comfort himself with the fact that nowadays, instead of 
“humbly waiting, hat in hand, kicking his heels for half a 
day in the publisher’s office, it is the publisher who seeks him, 
who writes for appointments at his private house, or invites 
him to dinner,”—well, be it so. Mr. Le Gallienne’s pendulum 
swings in the opposite direction when he writes in another 
essay, “Apollo’s Market ”*—in his musing vein this time— 
“ What can poets want with money ?” and quaintly comments 
on the unfitness of buying a rose with a copper as an insult 
to the flower-girl. 

“Sandra Belloni’s Pinewood,” inspired by fancies about 
George Meredith, who seems nowadays to have become the 
divinity of the prose-poets, and, as we cannot sometimes help 
thinking, of such as excel in being un-understanded, lands us 
in a pretty description of a casual pilgrimage to Oxshott Heath. 
“Trrelevant People’ comments appropriately and amusingly 
upon people who have somehow got into the wrong place— 
the square pegs in the round holes—and metaphysical specu- 

lations play about such poetic fancies as “The Pathetic 
Flourish” or “Transferable Lives,” or the legend of a little 
woman whom the author christens “ White Soul.” This nose- 
gay of essays is,in short, a pleasant and a varied booklet, 





written, we think Mr. Le Gallienne would say, by a dreamer 
for a dreamer’s reading, with per-centages, we hope, properly 
secured. It is not without its story, if story it may be called, 
in the shape of “‘The Woman’s Half-Profits,” which stands 
for an amusing warning of what the young lady of the day 
may do when scorned by an amorous and faithless poet. How 
she visits him in his room, speaks “ with an accent that was 
the very quintessence of Ibsenism,” and claims her share of 
the profits of a volume of poetry, where her face and her 


‘figure have been the inspiration of his poetic dreams, though 


in real life he has simply left her for somebody else, is 
pleasantly told to us. “Poor fly! I give you amber!” he 
says, suggesting immortality. Whereon she presents an ac- 
count for half-profits of “ Liber Amoris” and “ Coral and 
Bells,” and with it a revolver. Death—Marriage—or two 
hundred and thirty pounds, she says. And the poet pays 
the money in a cheque. He must indeed have been one of 
those who are bidden to the publishers’ tables. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

In Thou Art the Man, Miss Braddon is far below her 
best, and we are not sure that she has not touched her 
feeblest. There is none of the character interest by which 
her melodrama is often agreeably supplemented; and the 
melodrama itself is poor, cheap, and altogether unconvincing. 
An educated man of the world may be an unmitigated 
scoundrel, but it is surely incredible that he should commit a 
murder by violence in the absence of anything like adequate 
temptation, especially when his safety from detection depends 
entirely upon the chapter of accidents. Nor is it reasonably 
probable that another man of similar condition, who has been 
rendered by untoward circumstances an object of suspicion, 
should transform that suspicion into something like certainty 
by taking flight prior to the magisterial inquiry. These are 
crudely absurd narrative expedients, and the details of the 
work are equally rough and careless, with a roughness and 
a carelessness which, in the case of a writer of Miss 
Braddon’s standing, are simply inexcusable. It is not 
enough to say that Thou Art the Man is vastly inferior 
to such books as Ishmael and Joshua Haggard’s Daughter, 
it is hardly less conspicuously inferior to such early 
attempts as Lady Audley’s Secret, John Marchmont’s Legacy, 
and Henry Dunbar. That the book has a certain quality of 
readableness is matter of course, for to genuine dullness Miss 
Braddon—who is a born teller of stories—could not possibly 
descend. Here and there, indeed, there is a situation with 
something of the old effectiveness, but it comes rarely; and 
even the mere narrative is feebler and poorer than usual. 
We can only hope for better luck next time. 

For two reasons A Cumberer of the Ground is a somewhat 
depressing book. In the first place, the story told is decidedly 
doleful,—this being the more sentimental reason. In the 
second place, the novel presents the spectacle of what might 
have been an admirable piece of work spoiled by a lapse into 
sentimental unreality,—and this is the more intellectual reason. 
Even as it stands, however, it is in many respects exceedingly 
good. Miss Constance Smith has a pleasing style; her story 
hangs together in a workmanlike fashion; and her three 
prominent characters—save where one of them breaks down 
and becomes incredible—are well-conceived and lifelike. 
But unfortunately the one breakdown spoils the story, and 
spoils it all the more irremediably because without it there 
would have been no story to tell. Dorothy Temple has been 
unsuccessfully wooed by Brian Travers, and while he is 
abroad she meets and loves Anthony Lyon, but he, though he 
also loves her, does not speak until Dorothy, believing in his 
indifference, has promised Brian’s mother that she will marry 
her son. Lyon and she are companions in a shipwreck, and 
Dorothy, under the impression that they are about to die 
together, confesses her love; but when they are rescued from 
their peril declares that she must abide by her promise. The 
problem and its solution are equally familiar in the casuistry 





* (1) Thou Art the Man. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 3 vols. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co ——(2.) A Cumberer of 
the Ground. By Constance Smith. 3 vols. London: Methuen and Co.—(3.> 
A Cruel Dilemma. By Mary H. Tennyson. 3 vols. London: F, Warne and Co, 
(4.) Victims of Fashion, By A. M. Grange. 2vols. London: R. Bentley 
and Son.—(5.) A Hunted Life. By J. Fogerty. 3 vols. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Oo.—(6.) The Mystery of the Patrician Club. By Albert D. 
Vandam. 2vols. London: Chapman and Hail.-—(7.) The Mystery of Clement 
Dunraven, By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. London: Digby, Long, and Co.— 
(8.) A Daughter of To-Day. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sarah Jeannette Duncan). 
2 vols, London: Chatto and Windus, 
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of fiction; and of course Dorothy spoils her own life and 
Lyon’s, yet fails to do the slightest service to the weak, 
fickle, contemptible man whom she marries without doing 
him the bare justice of telling him that she has given all 
her love to his friend. There is nothing in the after-story 
that is “ unpleasant” in the ordinary sense of that epithet, 
for both Dorothy and Lyon are unswervingly loyal to 
Brian; but the dénouement is dismal, with a dismalness which 
is gratuitous, though Dorothy’s action has rendered it inevit- 
able. We might say, and should like to say, that, apart from 
this one blunder, A Cumberer of the Ground is an exceedingly 
good novel; but, unfortunately, the blunder is as the fly in the 
ointment; and what the fly does when it gets into the oint- 
ment is well known. 

That thoughtfal essayist, best known by his pseudonyms, 
« Henry Holbeach ” and “ Matthew Browne,” once addressed a 
letter “ to a young lady about to write a novel.” It contained 
much good advice upon various matters connected with the 
art of fiction; and among its words of wisdom is the emphatic 
sentence, “Do, my girl, try and give us a story without a 
villain!” Miss Tennyson has probably not read this ex- 
ceedingly useful letter; or if she has read it, she has decided to 
ignore it, for in A Cruel Dilemma we are introduced not to one 
villain only, but to four. Nor are they half-and-half villains; 
they are wretches who know no scruples and no relenting; 
they are steeped in scoundrelism of full-proof strength. Two 
of them, the fraudulent picture-dealer and the feminine 
bigamist and poisoner, are also exceedingly clever villains— 
genuine artists in their way—and so we have not that feeling 
of contempt for their virtuous victims which is generally 
excited by stories of scheming wickedness. Of course to 
paint a truthful, convincing portrait of a great villain 
demands the pencil of a great artist; and this was doubtless 
the thought in Henry Holbeach’s mind when he advised the 
beginner to keep clear of the tribe. A really fine novel must, 
it need hardly be said, bear some sort of resemblance to life; 
but a novel in which there is no trace of such resemblance 
may be exceedingly readable; and though A Cruel Dilemma 
is open to various kinds of hostile criticism, no reader is likely 
to put it aside as dull. All books of this kind necessarily 
bear a certain family likeness to each other, but in the matter of 
detail Miss Tennyson shows some freshness of invention, and 
this happens to be the one thing in which the ordinary plot- 
story is conspicuously deficient. We may say in the words of 
an American humourist, that “for those who like this kind of 
thing, this is the kind of thing they will like.” 

We fail to see the special appropriateness of the title 
Victims of Fashion, for of the two persons in the story who 
can be called victims, one is a victim of unscrupulous ambi- 
tion, and the other of misplaced love. A title is, however, 
important chiefly as an attraction to readers, and though this 
particular title is hardly good even from that point of view, 
it does not spoil a story which, in its slight way, is clever and 
interesting. It deals with the schemes of two handsome and 
rich young Americans to take a position in the best—that is, 
the smartest—English society. Their good looks and their 
money are in their favour, but their most valuable weapon is 
their claim to be numbered among the landed gentry of South 
Carolina, and also among the distant relatives of that old 
English family, the Wilmers of Turnipshire. This claim is a 
fraud, for they do not own a square yard of land, and they 
are utterly unknown to Carolinan society ; for though their 
father was indeed a genuine Wilmer, they are the illegiti- 
mate children of a quadroon mother. Prior to their ex- 
posure bya malicious fellow-countrywoman, Horace Wilmer 
has, however, succeeded in becoming the husband of that 
kindly creature, Lady Betty Brockle, who is certainly worthy 
of a better fate; but Aurelia, who is not less stupid 
than beautiful, misses Lord Castlerack, and at the end of the 
second volume she returns to America as the perfectly satis- 
fied bride of her old saloon-keeping sweetheart, Jos Crawfurd. 
Victims of Fashion is a very pleasant specimen of good narra- 
tive high comedy. Barring the American Wilmers and the 
Crawfurd contingent, all the people we meet have the bluest 
possible blood, and titles are as plentiful as blackberries in 
autumn; but Mrs. Grange knows the society of which she 
writes, and some of her character sketches are very successful. 
In Lady Peggy she is especially happy, and indeed the whole 
book provides very pleasant reading. 

There is a good deal of uphill work in A Hunted Life, 





a novel which is by no means shapely, and which is also a 
great deal too long. In construction it may be a slight—a 
very slight—improvement upon its immediate predecessor, 
Juanita; but in this respect there is still so much room 
for further improvement that the point is hardly worth 
emphasising. It seems probable (though we confess this 
to be a mere guess on our part) that the story con- 
tains somewhere in the second or third volume a little 
kernel of actual fact, which Mr. Fogerty has surrounded 
with a pulpy body of fiction,—a method of novel-making 
which always seems to attract the neophyte, though almost 
more than any other method it demands the skill of the 
master. The man who is “hunted ” is an Irish landlord, who 
evicts his tenants in batches and transports them to America 
in unseaworthy ships. Two brothers constitute themselves 
avengers of their family and neighbourhood in the usual 
manner. Mr. Power is badly wounded, apparently by the 
same shot which kills his wife at his side, and just as he 
has escaped from his house in disguise, it is burnt down to the 
ground. There are some exciting episodes, or to put it more 
truthfully, there are some episodes which would be exciting 
did Mr. Fogerty know better how to deal with them. As it 
stands, one feels that the book ought to be interesting, and 
that it is, on the contrary, rather dull. The opening and the 
greater part of the first volume have absolutely no connection 
with what follows. 


We will not say that in a novel of pure plot-interest it is 
always a mistake to reveal the central secret very early in the 
story; but it is a method of narration which should only be 
adopted by a writer who has a very well-grounded confidence 
in his own resources. Mr. Vandam has quite enough clever- 
ness to justify him in straying from the beaten track, but in 
The Mystery of the Patrician Club he is, we think, a little 
too venturesome. Before we have read more than a few 
chapters we not only know that Lord Brackelonde is the 
murderer of Gustave Dubois, the card-room attendant at the 
Patrician Club, but we practically understand the main 
antecedents of the crime. The two volumes have, therefore, 
to be devoted to the hunting down of a murderer the 
evidence of whose guilt is all but complete; and the tenuity 
of the narrative scheme renders it necessary to retard the 
dénouement by artificial and unnatural expedients. Seeing 
that James Drayton, the detective, is actuated not merely 
by professional zeal, but by relentless personal revenge, his 
deliberate dilatoriness in pouncing upon his prey is incon- 
ceivable; and this inconceivableness does much to spoil a 
very clever story. For that the book is clever is indubitable ; 
though if we compare it with one of the detective stories of 
Mr. Conan Doyle, we feel the immense difference between the 
work of a master like the creator of Sherlock Holmes and 
that of a writer who, able as he is, just falls short of 
mastery. 


If the book just reviewed is not a masterpiece, it has at 
any rate merits which entitle it to the compliment of serious 
criticism. This cannot be said of The Mystery of Clement 
Dunraven, which is, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
simply rubbish. It deals with the doings, or misdoings— 
principally the latter—of our very old acquaintance, the 
wicked baronet, of whom, since the days of our ingenuous 
boyhood, we have been growing more and more weary. Sir 
Clement, however, is presented to us in the pages of Miss 
Middlemass as a genuinely amiable creature who is anxious to 
make things pleasant for everybody—himself included— 
but who is driven by sheer stress of adverse circum- 
stances into bigamy, murder, perjury, and miscellaneous 
villainy. It is with unfeigned annoyance that he informs the 
village girl who is his first wife that want of money renders 
necessary his marriage with Lady Gertrude Verschoyle; he is 
really quite uncomfortable when circumstances compel him 
to suppress the inconvenient Pierce Vaughan by drowning him 
in the lake; and his feelings are so fine that when he has to 
allow his wife’s father to be tried for his crime, it makes him 
positively ill. Every one, except indeed the ill-conditioned 
Vaughan, regards this unfortunate gentleman with true 
sympathy. When the baronet informed his wife that he was 
going through a form of marriage with another woman, “to 
her unsophisticated mind it seemed a kind of honour to her- 
self that her Clement should be called upon to make such a 
grand alliance ;” and if there are other unsophisticated minds 
to whom this seems an inexplicable emotion, they must be 
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content with the explanation offered by Miss Middlemass, 
that “uneducated people like Lisbeth Glendinning have 
strange ways of looking at the circumstances which arise in 
life.” It is only necessary to add that the style of the book is 
worthy of its substance: the elegance of the one and the 
rationality of the other are precisely on a par. 

Absolute justice is almost unattainable in this world, and 
the relief of passing from crude, clumsy melodrama to intel- 
lectual comedy is so refreshing that the critic who experiences 
it may well be tempted to praise A Daughter of To-Day above 
its deserts. One is, however, perfectly safe from suspicion of 
exaggeration in saying that it is, without any doubt whatso- 
ever, the ablest of the eight novels to which this review has 
been devoted. The book differs from the ordinary novel— 
even the ordinary clever novel—in belonging to literature; 
and the style, with its delicacy of outline, its harmony of 
subdued colour, and its subtleties of expression, is in itself a 
delight to the literary connoisseur. Mrs. Everard Cotes is 
evidently an ardent admirer of Mr. George Meredith. We 
are inclined even to think that the distinguished novelist 
finds a place in her pages, in the person of Mr. George 
Jasper, who in one chapter received from Elfrida Bell 
an embarrassing tribute of homage; and we speak with- 
out any hesitation at all when we say that Mrs. Cotes 
has modelled her own literary manner upon that of 
the writer who is surely referred to by the worship- 
ful Elfrida as “the most consummate artist in human 
nature that the time has given.” A Daughter of To-Day is, 
however, an exception to the almost universal rule that 
imitation, whether conscious or unconscious, reproduces the 
characteristic defects and idiosyncrasies rather than the true 
qualities of the work imitated. In these pages we have much 
of Mr. Meredith’s intellectual alertness and literary finesse, 
his fine feeling for an ingenious metaphor or an arresting 
phrase, with hardly any of the strain, the extravagance, the 
bizarrerie, which in his books irritate us so unspeakably. And 
the theme of the novel too, with all its opportunities for subtle 
intimacy of portraiture, is a theme that would have been after 
Mr. Meredith’s own heart. When Elfrida Bell died as she 
had lived— dramatically —they put upon her tombstone 
the epitaph she had herself commanded, “Pas femme— 
artiste;” and in these words the idea of the book finds 
a concentrated rendering. Elfrida, a sort of American 
Marie Bashkirtseff, is as much a woman as any of her 
sex,—indeed, more so than many of them, for her attempt 
to ignore and repress the essential feminine elements in her 
nature have given to them a feverish intensity; but the 
histrionic instinct in her compels her to dramatise her life,— 
to assume the rdle of the sexless artist. She never ceases to 
pose, and has both delight and belief in her own posing. 
When she finds herself in London alone and penniless,— 

“ Almost gaily she walked into a pawnbroker’s shop, and ob- 
tained, with perfect nonchalance, five pounds upon her mother’s 
watch. She had no idea that she ought to dispute the dictum of 
the bald young man with the fishy eyes and the high collar; it 
did not occur to her that she was paid too little. What she 
realised was that she had wanted to pawn something all her life 
—it was a deliciously effective extremity. She reserved her rings 
with the distinct purpose of having the experience again.” 
To Elfrida, life—her own life and that of others—is so much 
picturesque and dramatic material; it is her delight to feel 
herself an actress-munager ; she plays her own part with such 
subtlety and yet with such broad effectiveness that she de- 
ceives others and even herself; and the tragedy of the latter 
half of the second volume is due to the fine illusive quality of 
her histrionic endowment. We have spoken of this one char- 
acter alone, for the other persons in the story are to the reader 
what they clearly were to Elfrida herself,—interesting mainly, 
if not exclusively, in virtue of the relation in which their per- 
sonalities stand to hers. She is often repellent,—oftener repel- 
lent than attractive; but she is always fascinating, and she 
makes the book. We would not commend A Daughter of To- 
Day indiscriminately. Its interest is too purely intellectual 
and literary to allow of its being a novel for everybody, and 
even the audience to which it appeals may not be unanimously 
favourable ; but those who enjoy it at all will enjoy it much. 
Its limitation is happily rendered in Elfrida’s criticism of the 
books of Mr. Cardiff :— 


“ These things were indeterminately present to her, and led her 
often to speculate as to how it was that Mr. Cardiff’s work ex- 
pressed him so little. It seemed to her that the one purpose of a 
personality like his was expression, otherwise one might as well 





be of the ruck. ‘ You write with your intellectual faculties only? 
she said to him once; ‘your soul is curiously dumb.’ ” 


There is, perhaps, some dumbness of soul in A Daughter of 
To-Day. 
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Clove Pink: a Study from Memory. By Anna C. Steele 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The plot of this pathetic story is not 
remarkable, but in her treatment of the materials Mrs. Steele 
exhibits the skill of an accomplished writer. The reader who 
opens the volume will be compelled to follow to the end the 
fortunes of the lovers in whom all its interest centres. The first 
meeting of Diantha, a girl of sixteen, with Walter Ferris, and the 
love-making in the orchard which follows, are described with an 
imaginative charm which is at once attractive and true to the 
life that is glorified by youth. Beautiful, too, are the writer’s 
pictures of Nature as seen with the eyes of lovers, and there is 
pathetic feeling as well as verisimilitude in Diantha’s awakening 
consciousness, upon receiving unexpectedly the first kiss. The 
joy of her love is enhanced by its secrecy, and the girl rejoices in 
it as a private possession. ‘I couldn’t tell my aunts of you,” 
Diantha said, “any more than I could say my prayers out loud 
before them.” These happy hours are soon over, for Lieutenant 
Ferris has to join his regiment at the Cape, but the two do not 
part without the utterance of vows, which, though their lot kept 
them apart in the future, were never really broken. ‘You are all 
my world,” she said simply, “and always will be. I may alter in 
some ways—see more people, learn more of life and of books, but 
I am bespoken—that is what I shall always feel; I am not my 
own property, I shall wait for you always, but I shall be yours 
whether you come back or not.” Thechapter describing the part 
taken by Ferris in the Zulu war of 1879 is written with great 
spirit. A blow from a dying savage to whom the Lieutenant was 
offering water, proved the crisis of his fate. For months he was. 
nursed by a commonplace young lady, whose vulgar sister, 
knowing that there was money in the family, did her utmost to 
bring them together; and for months, owing to the effect of the 
blow, the past was blotted out of Ferris’s memory. We shall not 
lessen the reader's interest in the story by describing the com- 
plications which ensued. From the day when the Lieutenant 
returned invalided to England, to be gazed at without recognising 
his first and only love, until the fatal evening when the two, 
without meeting, are under the same roof, the tale, written fcr 
the most part in pure English, moves to its conclusion with little 
that is irrelevant. We may remind Mrs. Steele in conclusion, that 
the saying she attributes upon p. 6, to “ dear Dr. Johnson,” should 
be transferred to Burke in the next edition of her story, and that 
as Diantha is but thirty-one years old when the tale closes, it is 
somewhat too soon to write of her as having reached the 
“ evening of her days.” 

Travel and Adventure in the Congo Free State, and its Big-Game 
Shooting. By Bula N’zau. (Chapman and Hall.)—Even the modern 
Nimrod must, we think, grow weary of the profusion of books on 
game-shooting which continue week by week to issue from the 
press. Sport properly so called, has however a fascination, even 
in the description, which is unknown save to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and each fresh volume on the subject is welcomed by a large 
circle of readers. The present work forms a record of several 
years of big-game shooting in Africa by a man who was beyond 
doubt singularly successful,—an unerring shot, and a very keen 
hunter. It is, however, marred by very serious blemishes. The 
grammar is throughout faulty—in places execrable—while the 
absence of any names of the smaller game deprives the book of 
its main interest to the real sportsman and lover of Nature. 
Such records as,—‘I shot a few antelopes of a dark reddish 
brown with small horns...... I also bagged some smaller 
antelopes of a slate-colour,’”—are merely irritating, and cause the 
reader to wish that the author before sitting down to write a 
book had taken the trouble to spend at least an hour or two at 
the Zoo or the Natural History Museum, and take the trouble to 
identify the species with which he was familiar. The record of 
sport would then have read less like a “butcher’s bill.’ The 
absence of description of the habits, location, and peculiarities 
of game, together with numerous passages of which the following 
may be taken as a fair type, leave in the sportsman’s mind a 
strong feeling of disappointment on the one hand, and of dis- 
satisfaction, almost incredulity, on the other. 

“T took the 12-bore with the only four cartridges I had left, and 
a package for the Martini....... Selecting the bull (elephant) 
with the largest tusks, I dropped him by a shot over the eye, the 
others ran down stream, but came back on hearing the carriers. 
They stopped by the dead elephant, then with a right and left 
shot I settled two more. The remainder only went a few yards, 
and then stood still, not knowing which way fo go on account of 
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the noise made by the boys. The last cartridge of the 12-bore | The Great Eastern Railway Company’s Tourist Guide to the Con- 
dropped another. Benge a — I killed yg inees at the | tinent,—Holland, Belgium, the Rhine, and Switzerland are the 
cost of five cartridges before the remaining four broke away | (nio¢ localities treated of. 


across country. All the elephants dropped with a single bullet 
when hit fairly in the forehead, the Martini having more Books Reczivep.—Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. By 
penetration than the 12-bore. In the case of those shot in the | the Rev. T. Webb. 2vols. <A “ fifth edition, revised and greatly 


i ead, the bullet did not penetrate to the brain, so ” - A 
sda iy et op ai eeing s scmnd oar tor [UT t,he Rev... Bevin Congmans) ir, Ea 
og Seats The first elephant shot had got up and was making off. P ee ee a, who dind i Rin: anna 
i ‘was $00 late to get ancther shot...... eventually losing eighth year, after a life of disinterested labour.—Standard 
Litas sh He was the best tusker of the lot ; the others, being, | Botany (Flowering Plants). By Dukinfield Henry Scott. (A. and 
with one exception, females, had small ivories.” ([Sic, including | C. Black.)——Chapters in Modern Botany. By Patrick Geddes. 
punctuation. p. 121.] (John Murray.)——Pathological Histology. By C. von Kahlden. 
The reader who can get up an enthusiasm for this class of thing | Translated by H. Morley Fletcher. (Macmillan and Co.)—— 
we should not define as a sportsman. The fatality of “the single | Theory and Practice of Design. By Frank G. Jackson. (Chapman 
shot in forehead ”—“ four inches above the centre of an imaginary | and Hall.)——The Organisation of Charities. Edited by Daniel 

C. Gilman, LL.D. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, U.S.) 


line connecting the eyes ”’—is at variance with the experience of 
every elephant-hunter whose accounts we remember to have read,| [*,* In the book on “Trademarks,” acknowledged last week, 


or to have heard in verbal description. Sir S. Baker again and | the name of the writer, Mr. D. M. Kerby, was unfortunately 
again tried this shot, and never but once succeeded with it, in | substituted for Mr. D. M. Kerly, which is the correct name.] 


spite of the enormously heavy rifles he used. Our own experience 

















is the same, and is moreover opposed to the statement that an (For Publications of the Week see next page.) 
elephant when shot in the head falls stunned if the brain is not 

penetrated. We do not ever recollect seeing a herd of buffaloes 

carrying their “ tails erect and backs up” when galloping. “ Bula N EW Sc H EM E 

N’zau” makes no secret of his custom of shooting doe-antelope, and FOR THE 


even tells us (p. 193) of one occasion upon which, on a “ pitch-dark ” 

night, he and his friend waylaid a herd of elephants, and discharged : 

their heavy guns into their “ shadowy forms.” Next morning, ds RE LIEF OF TRU STEES. 

were apparently proud to find that their “ shots had told” by the 

lood-trail. If it were possible for any man with the instincts of 

a sportsman to be concerned in such a murderous exploit, we F AM ] LY TRU ST 

should at least imagine that he would desire to enshroud its 

memory in secrecy and oblivion. The following are a few of the 

adaptations to which “ English as she is. spoke” by Bula N’zau is INVE STM ENT PO iF I C I E S 

made to submit :—“ The longest skin of the python I ever saw” ] 

(p. 57); “But not a vestige now, of which was to be seen, it 

having been overgrown,” &ec. (p. 96); ‘I aimed for her—it was a Securing a Fived Income for Surviving Relatives. 

cow—heart” (p. 243). 
The Thing that Hath Been; or, A Young Man’s Mistakes, by A. H. 

Gilkes (Longmans), is a very remarkable story of a most uncom- FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 

mon kind. The author, who does not require to describe himself 

as “ Master of Dulwich College ” to show that he is familiar with 

the men and methods of an English public school, has invented T H E S T A N D A R D 

one of those unpractical, but almost demi-godly, young men, 


whom one is apt to identify exclusively with the works of Victor LI F e AS S U RA N C E 


Hugo and Mr. George Macdonald. John Martin, the “young 


man ” whose “ mistakes” are here recorded, but whose one fault 
is that he both preaches and practises a somewhat uncouth 
vighteousness, is a study in heredity, as well as in personal con- ; C O M PA NY 
scientiousness. He derives that moral strength which in everyday 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


life becomes—or at all events seems—impracticability, from an 
uncompromising mother. His introduction as a teacher into an 
ordinary public school is of necessity attended with danger and} A eeymulated Funds £7 750 000 Sterling 
difficulty, and as it is quite clear from the first that he cannot . : 

work in harness, his dismissal from his post is inevitable, although 
it is greatly to be regretted that Dr. Pinches should have invoked 
the aid of the odiwm theologicum for the accomplishment of this 
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end. The quarrels between teachers that form one of the less . 
pleasing features of school-life are set forth with almost malicious LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
fullness, and the differences in character between them are 3 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


emphasised, especially by such a contrast as that between the quasi- DUBLIN—66 UPPER-SACKVILLE STREET 
aristocratic but yet courageous Macnamara, and the effeminate 
‘Glynde. Mr. Gilkes does not write like a practised novelist, but Branches and Agencies in India, the Colonies, and cleswhere abroad. 
this volume shows that he is quite capable some day of producing | eek ae 
a good story as well as a most able, if not convincing, pamphlet * ee 
in disguise. LIBERTY & CO. 7" OEP RINT ED 
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The White Islander. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. (Fisher | TWILL SILE. 
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Unwin.)—A slight but not uninteresting story of the adven- SEASIDEDRESSES| 4 bright, pure Silk, printed in England exclusively 


tures of a young English fur-trader, the sole survivor of the for Liberty and Go., with small Floral, Sprig, and 
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andians in the last century. © is taken by a friendly chief) py YI LOUS perfectly. Very effective for Seaside Dresses an 
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Patterns Post-free. { Summer Patterns Post-jree. 


orphan French girl (“the White Islander”), and an English a 
boy. The fur-trader and the White Islander fall in love with| ZIBERTY and CO. Regent Street, London, W. 





each other, leading to various complications, and ending in their 
ultimate escape from the Indians. O S$ L E R ® 
We have received the twenty-first volume of the “ Dryburgh CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


Edition of the Waverley Novels.” (Adam and Charles Black.) 

It contains Woodstock. We have also to acknowledge a new 

edition (the “eighth thousand”) of Dusty Diamonds: a Tale of 100 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 

City Arab Life and Adventure. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet 

and Co.)——Messrs. Jarrold and Son send us their Illustrated SUN INSU RANCE OFFICE. 

Guide to the Rivers and Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk, Illustrated (FIRE.) 68 Threadneedle Street, London, EC. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Guide to Fishing in Norfolk Waters, and Illustrated Guide to Hun- 
stanton and Neighbourhood.—We may mention at the same time Sum Insured in 1893 ... £3895,854,440. 
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Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


SM E D L EY’S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
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Many persons suffer from headache and 
neuralgia, which are caused by strained 
vision, and could be cured by the use of 
ST R Al N ED proper glasses, though ordinary spectacles 

would be useless.—F or fuller information, 
see “Our Evzs,” by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
EYES I G H T. Ophthalmic Optician; or consult the Author 
personally at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


**OUR EYES, & HOW TO PRESERVE 
THEM,”’’ post-free, 1s, 





Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners. 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. . 

PREsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
7 CoMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P.; 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 4 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Dip] 

&e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. : ne 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


aid AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE, 


PRESIDENT—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Cuarrman oF Councit—The Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNE, F.R.S, 
SESSION 1894-95, 


The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION of the Central Technical College 
will be held on September 17th—20th, and the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
of the DAY DEPARTMENT of the Technical College, Finsbury, on September 








CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


A College for Higher Technical Instruction, adapted to the requirements 
of persons who are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical En- 
gineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT under the Direction of Prof. Henrici, 
F.R.S. ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT under Prof. Unwin, F.R.S., M.I.0.E, 
(Dean). PHYSICAL and ELEOTRICAL DEPARTMENT under Prof. Ayrton, 
F.K.S, CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT under Prof, Armstrong, Ph. D., F.R.S. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will be held on September 17th— 
20th, and the NEW SESSION will commence on October 2nd, 

Programme and full particulars of Courses of Instruction and of the Entrance 
Scholarships on application at the College, Exhibition Road, 8.W., or at the 
Head Office of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY. 

The DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under 14 years of age, embraces 
Courses of Instruction in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, and Industrial 
and Technical Chemistry, under the direction of Prof. 8. P. Thompson, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. (Principal), Prof. Jobn Perry, F.R.S., and Prof. R. Meldola, F.R.S. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on September 18th, and the 
NEW SESSION will commence on October 2nd. 

For further particulars of the Day Classes, Scholarships, &c., also of the 
Evening Classes, apply at the College, Leonard Street, Oity Road, E.C., or at the 
Head Office of the City ard Guilds of London Institute, 

City and Guilds of London Institute, JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 

Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


ties COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for the 
2 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN), 43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, 
LONDON, N.W. 

General Education, thorough and modern, combined with careful Home 
Training. Special advantages for the study of Languages, Music, and Art. 
Pupils prepared for University and R,A.M. Examinations. Fully qualified and 
Certificated Resident English and Foreign Governesse-, and large staff of Pro- 
fessors, Entire charge taken of girls from India and the Colonies, Healthy 
neighbourhood; bracing air. Tennis, Swimming, Riding, &c, 

For Terms, list of Lecturers, Referees, &c., see Prospectus, to be had on appli- 
cation to the Principals, 

WINTER TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Madlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 
Professor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to learn French and 
accomplishments. Very healthy town ; beautifuliy situated. School of Art; 
Academy where lectures may be attended. Highest French and English refer- 
ences.—Mdlle, CHABROL will be in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAYS, 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
““Trape-mang, tion to 


E. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on SATUR- 

DAY, August 4th, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogue, ls.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary.5 


DUCATION forthe DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.— 
One of the oldest and most successful Schools in the North-West of 
England has, owing to its enlargement, VACANCIES for TWO BOARDERS, 
Ten fully qualified Resident Mistresse . Sea-air, Gymnasium, and Sanatorium. 
Principal: Graduate in Honours ‘‘ N.wnham Oollege.’”” Inclusive Fees, from 
80 Guineas. Highest references since 1860.—Avply, “LIVERPOOL,” care of 
Morley Sherriff and Co., Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.0. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 

















——@~——. 
Oursrpk Paes, TWELVE GuINEAS, 
Hg £10 10 0 | Narrow Column ...ccccccorsosee £3 10 
Half-Page .......ccccccsccccersseee 9 5 Of Half-Column....... . 115 0 
Quarter-Page cecccccccrrecccccee 212 6 | Quarter-Colamm ....ccccocoooee 0 17 
ComPaniEs. 
Outside Page wiccccccrcerseeee £14 14 O| Inside Page ssssccorcrrorrorveeves S12 12 0 


ive lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements aceording to space. 
Terms: net, 





CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and healthy locality on the 
south-west slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham UOollege, 
Cambridge, and others.—For Prospectus, apply, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, 
Yelverton R.S.0., 8. Devon. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to MissS.CARR. The 

School is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-eourt, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Examinations open to Women, 
Entrance Scholarsbip, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four 
years; Mackay Prizes of £20 each, &.—Apply to SECRETARY at School. 


ERMANY.—BERLIN W. KLEISTSTR. 26.—COM- 

FORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH GIRLS, with every advantage for 

the study of languages, music, and art, Healthy situation and excellent sanita- 

tion. Highest references, both German and English, Prospectus and terms on 
application.—Fraulein LANGE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

ring J od least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination ov 
L 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident govermesses Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and groun is.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, %.E, 
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(Late 5 Fitzroy Street, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in PREPARATION for the CAMBRIDGE 
(EACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers. Kindergarten Teachers are also 
prepared for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior 
Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
Scholarships offered in all Divisions. College Year begins September 19th, 
1594.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury 


Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

ANOR HOUSE SO: 0 01, 
\ CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. | 
Heap Master: F. C, MAXWELL, M.A., LL.M. 

Careful training in character and habits of observation ; thorough grounding 
in elementary work. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


| panels BVA 2 le Wee. 


BANK HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 8rd.—To SCOTLAND. ; | 
From St. Pancras, at 9.15 p.m. (Five or Eleven Days) to Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Arbroath, Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, Stonehaven, ABERDEEN, and 


INVERNESS. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 4th. 

To EDINBURGH and GLASGOW (N.B.) for Eight Days from St. Pancras at 
9.15 p.m.; Kentish Town, 8.34. Also to GLASGOW (G. & S. W.) for Eight Days, | 
leaving St. Pancras at 9.20, and Kentish Town at 9.24 p.m. 

To LEICESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, Newark, 
Lincoln, Burton, Staffordshire, Potteries MATLOCK, BUXTON, MAN- 
CHESTER, LIVERPOOL, Bolton, BLACKBURN, Bury, ROCHDALE, Oldham, 
SHEFFIELD, Barnsley, Wakefield, LEEDS, BRADFORD, YORK, HULL, | 
SCARBOROUGH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Lancaster, MORECAMBE, LAKE | 
DISTRICT, and Carlisle, returning August 9th. See Bills for times, &c. 

SATURDAYS, AUGUST 4th and 18th. 
To DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN). | 

From St. Pancras at 5.15 a.m., via Barrow, and 10.5 a.m., via Liverpool, | 
returning any week-day within ten days. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 6th. 

To MANCHESTER, for Two Days, at 12.5 Sunday Midnight. 

To BIRMINGHAM, for One or Four Days, and KETTERING for One Day, at | 
6.30 a.m. 

To LEICESTER, for One Day, at 5.30 a.m, 

TICKETS and BILLS may be had at the MIDLAND STATIONS and City | 
Booking Offices, and from THOS, COOK and SON, Ludgate Circus, and Branch 
Offices. 


Sa MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 

















RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 

ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 

Each pnpil specially prepared: individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 

ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 

term. Games, gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N.W. 





bene —PRIVATE EDUCATION.—A FRENCH 

LADY (Protestant), with highest references, RECEIVES a few YOUNG 
LADIES in her comfortable Home. Best Masters. Fine air; healthy situation. 
—Letters may be addressed to Madame NORELE, Oskorne, Isle of Wight. 





REAT YARMOUTH.—EDUCATION, HEALTH, 
MODERATE EXPENDITURE.—This town offers special attractions as 
a place of residence to Retired Officers, Anglo-Indians, and all persons desiring 
educational advantages for both Boys and Girls, combined with economy. The 
air is exceptionally bracing, house rent and expense of living are moderate; 
fishing and boating on the Broads; fine golf links)s GRAMMAR SCHOOL for 
BOYS (endowed),—a thorough classical or commercial education ; large staff 
of University masters ; laboratory, workshop, and all modern accessories. Terms, 
£6 a year. HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Church Schools Company). Prepara- 
tion for public examinations ; certificated mistresses. Terms, 9, 12, or 15 guineas a 
year. Boarding-houses in connection with both schools.—Apply, Rev. W. H. 
ob dor RAGG, M.A., School House; Miss M. L. JOHNSON, B.A., the High 
School. 





ITUATION WANTED by a YOUNG MAN as Care- 


taker, Messenger, or any position of trust. Excellent reference from last 
situation.—W. GRAY, 51 Festing Road, Lower Richmond Road, Putney, 8.W. 





pe INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, y+. Sehools also re- 

commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





YPEWRITING.—AIl Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &e. Terms: ld. per folio (72 werds), or 1s. per 1,000 
words.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage. 





OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss D/ESTERR"¥-HUGHES 

(late High School Head-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBISHOP of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Moant Temple; Mrs, Arthur 


| Hugh Clough ; Rev. F, C. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone ; Parents 


Derby, July, 1894, 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 


| of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 946, AUGUST, 1894. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

Tue CAVALRY ARM OF THE BRITISH SERVICE. 

‘Wo was Lost anp 1s Founp. Chaps. 9-12. 

AncesTor-RIpDEN. A Play in One Act. By 0. J. 

Tue ConFESSION OF TrBrre Law. 

An Otp ‘“‘Sreventy-Four” Frigate. By W. W. 
Story. 





| 
| 


Tue PRETENDER AT Bar-LE-puc. By Henry W. | 


Wolff, 

OnE OF A REMARKABLE Famity: GENERAL R. 
Mactagan, R.E, 

‘Tue Enp or THE Srory. From Unpublished 
Papers of the late General Sir R. Church, By E. 
M. Church. 

A Lucky Day 1x A Deer-Forest. By G. W. 
Hartley. 

THE LOOKER-ON. 


Witi1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





THE NEW REVIEW. 
AUGUST, 1894, 


TuE Evictep Tenants. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

‘THE NOVELIST IN SHAKSPEARE. By Hall Caine. 

THe GRIEVANCES OF RaILwAy PaSSENGERS. By 
L. A. Athe ley Jones, M.P. 

SECRETS FROM THE CourT OF Span (IV.) 

Tue CHaos OF MARRIAGE AND Divorce Laws. By 
J, Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

In a Woman’s Doss-House. By T. Sparrow. 

Tue Race To THE PotaR ReGion. By Herbert 
Ward, F.R.G.S. 

In Pratse or Hanotnc. By W.S. Lilly. 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE METROPOLITAN PARKS. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of Meath. 

THe New “MarIeENBAD-ELEGY.” By Frederick 
Wedmore. 

Cuess, With Protlems, By I. Gunsberg. 


London: W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Price 1s. 





Just published.' 
IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE NOVEL 


A GUIDE TO BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN NOVELS : 


Being a Comprehensive Manual to British & American 
Fiction from the Earliest Period to the End of 1893, 


By PERCY RUSSELL, 
Author of “ The Author’s Manual,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 pp., 3s, 6d. net. 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E,C. 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





LADIES in the FIELD. Articles on 
Sport by the Lapy GreEvILLE, Mrs. CHAWORTH 
Musters, the DucuEss oF NEWCASTLE, and 
others, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The several chapters are entrusted to skilful 
hands, and deal with sport as practised by ladies, in a 
very sensible and businesslike fashion.” —Times. 

‘* It is not often one comes across such a tempting 
book...... We cannot too strongly recommend ‘ Ladies 
in the Field’ to our readers, and think that it isa 
book to be on every sportsman’s library table.”— 
Sporting Life. 


LED ON. By Helen Hetherington 
and the Rev. H. Darwin Burton, Authors of 
Paul Nugent, Materialist.” 3 vols. 

[Now ready. 


The REAL CHARLOTTE. By E. &. 


SoMERVILLE and Martin Ross, Authors of “ An 
Irish Cousin,” “* Through Connemara iu a Gover- 
ness Oart.” 3 vols. 


“©The Real Charlotte’ is a real acquisition, The 
joint authors have between them furnished such 
qualities as fresh and original observation on Irish 
persons, places, and things ; humour of a singularly 
agreeable kind ; and revelations of character trench- 
ant and striking, and happily devoid of analysis and 
tedious dissection of motive.’—Athenzum, 


The CONFESSIONS of a CURRENCY 
GIRL. By W. Cartton Dawe, Author of 
“Mount Desolation.” 3 vols. 


“Her frank self-revelations are racy and amusing 
enough to be followed with interest to the last.”— 
Spectator. 


GLADDIE’S SWEETHEART. By 
THEODORA ELMSLIE, Author of ‘‘ The Little Lady 
of Lavender.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 


WARD and DOWNEY, Limited, 
YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 











HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


SUIT AND SERVICE. By 


Mrs. Hervert Martin, Author of “ Bonnie 
Lesley,” “ Britomart,” &c. 2 vols. 


A VAGABOND IN ARTS. By 


A.LGERNon Gissinea, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,” “‘ A Village Hampden,” &. 3 vols. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN 


PETARD. By Ree@inatp Lucas, 3 vols, 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER 


DAYS. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” 
“My Lord and My Lady.” 2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols, 


THIRD EDITION OF 
MARY FENWICK’S 


DAUGHTER. By Beatrice Wurrsy, Author 
of “‘ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “One 
Reason Why,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





NEW WORK BY A NEW 
AUTHOR. 


QUIET STORIES FROM AN 
OLD WOMAN’S GARDEN. 
By ALISON McLEAN. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece by 
H. BR. Steer. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 
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KERNER AND OLIVER’S BOTANY. 





NEXT WEEK will be published the First 
Half- Volume, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net, and 


the Fourth Part, price 2s. 6d. net, of 


“The 


NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS, 
rom the German of Anton Kerner von 
Marilaun, Professor of Botany in the 
University of Vienna, by F. W. Oliver, 
M.A., Quain Professor of Botany in 
University College, London. 


*.* Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





THIS DAY, 2 vols., with Map, crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
VOL. L—CUMBERLAND, KESWICK, and SOUTHEY’S COUNTRY. 
VOL. IL—WESTMORELAND, WINDERMERE, and the HAUNTS of 


WORDSWORTH. 





“You will carry away memories of Coleridge and ; and Southey-land,’ and we can only assure them that 


Shelley and Brougham, and a hundred other men, if 
you take Mr, Rawnsley’s volumes to the Lakes with 
you.” —Queen. 

**It is a delightful book to stay at home with; but 
a month spent in its company in the Lake Country 
should be the programme of many a good holiday 
this summer.’’— Bookman. 

“Wise indeed are they who will take Canon 
Rawnsley’s little volume in their pockets and adopt 
it as the ideal guide to an ideal holiday in the country 
of Wordsworth and Southey and their immortal 
brethren of song.’’—Echo. 

“Tt will invest the Lake Country with an addi- 
tional charm for readers who are not already aware 
of the many and various human links and sympathies 
that make Wordsworth’s country so delightful and 
so dear to his countrymen.”— World, 





“We must content ourselves with congratulating | 
him and his readers upoa the production of a guide | 
| sive local knowledge and of appreciative sympathy. 
| The autbor has put his heart into the work; and 


of exactly the kind that everybody has long been 
wanting.”’—Daily Graphic. 

“It is just such a book as everyone who visits the 
Lake District desires.’’—Scotsman. 

“The season is just coming when thousands of 
pilgrims will wend their way to ‘ Wordsworth-country 


Canon Rawnsley’s guide-book will add a thousandfold 
to the interest of every step they take there, and 
double the delight of every sight they see.”—Leader 
in the Daily Chronicle, 


This book is ‘something of a new guide to the 
Lake District, since it is no mere rambling chronicle 
commemorative of the famous persons who have 
vis ted or lived among the lakes; but a compendious 
record with a distinct topographical plan......This 
feature will be valued by the tourist in the Lake 
Country ; and fortunately both volumes are portable 
as well as pleasant reading.”—Saturday Review, 


“Canon Rawnsley sets himself, and in our opinion 
with a large measure of success, to enable the 
traveller, in whatever part of the district he may be, 
to realise the particular presences which are there at 
the call of the well-informed imagination.” —Leader 
in the Leeds Mercury. 


‘* These interesting volumes are the fruit of exten- 


although, in accordance with the title of the book, he 
tells his readers more about people than places, his 
topographical details are admirable, and the tourist 
will find the volumes serviceable as a guide,’’— 
Spectator. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO. 





IRKBECK BAN KE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fallparticn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


EALITIES of ACCIDENT 
ASSURANOE, 


£2,700 
PAID EVERY WEEK AS COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDEN'I'S OF ALL KINDS. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CoO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY 
A. VIAN, *} Secs, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL ‘ PARIB, ws, 


NOTIOB.—In juture the lypex to the “ SpEcTaTOR” 
will be published halj-yearly instead of yearly from 
January to June,and from uly to December), on the 
third Saturday vx January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearty Volumes mau be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or jrom the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 





USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 


pores MEATS. Also, 


SOURS, 








| heaaiaame of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





7s SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





GPECIALITIES | for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST, 


NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITION 


OF 
“MARCELLA.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


POPULAR EDITION, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCELLA. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “The 
History of David Grieve,” Xe. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 134, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST, containing:—A Fata Reserva- 
TION. By R.O. Prowse. BookI. Chaps. 4-5,— 
GLEAMS OF MEMORY, WITH SOME REFLECTIONS, 
By James Payn. Chap. 2.—Tur Happiest Man 
in Lonpon.—CHaracTER NOTE: THE BEAuTy.— 
ScENERY.—BANK OF KNGLAND NOTES.—MatTrHzw 
Austin, By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 29-32, 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION of the Rev. 
HARRY JONES’ ‘HOLIDAY PAPERS.’ 
Now ready, crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS 


Second Series. 
By the Rev. HARRY JONES, 
Author of “‘ East and West London,” &c. 


London: 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d.. 
and 25s. each. Fora Present or Souvenir, you coud 
not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out. 
Instantly ready for use. 

Writes continuously for many hours. 
Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 


Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 

Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 

8. For every writer in every land a necessity. 


FINa,ty, 
As neasty perfect as inventive skill can produce. 


or 2 SS 


= 





FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli= 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE,, 
E.C.; or 96a REGENT STREET, W. 


BENGER’S FOOD. 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 
Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London. 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, £ Melbourne, 188%. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invalnable.””"—London Medical Record, 


** Benger’s Food has by its excellence established a 
reputation of its own.”’—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s. 6d., 
2s, 6d,, 5s., and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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NOVELS IN ONE 
VOLUME. 





SPECIAL LIST 
Free by Post to any Address. 
MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. -LONDON. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ) 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





PHILOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS of the late PRINCE LOUIS-LUCIEN 
BONAPARTE. 


At the end of No. 534 for JULY (JUST PUBLISHED) of 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT 


of LITERATURE, will be found a LIST of all PRINCE L,-L. BONA- 
PARTE’S PHILOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS of which any copies still 
remain for sale ; besides a collection of good editions of Standard Books for 
the Library. A Copy post-free on application to 

H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 


140 STRAND, 'W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

8T , LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

alg to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

r filliag, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


O BRITISH and FOREIGN AUTHORS. — F. 

TENNYSON NERLY, Publisher, Chicago, U.S.A., solicits correspond ence 
with Authors of repute in fiction and general literature. The Copyright Laws 
now protect literary property by simultaneous publication in the United Sta tes 
and Great Britain. Treaty for absolute purchase of Author's rights, or publica- 
tion, on royalty if desired. Prompt reply in every instance will be made. 
Address, F. TENNYSON NEELY, care of C. MITCHELL and OO.,, 12 and 13 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 








| emeninaen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... 1 ove oe 


1848, 


£18,000,000 





EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just Ready, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised, 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY & GEOGRAPHY 


of GREAT BRITAIN: a Manual of British Geology. By the late Sir 
AnprEw OC. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by Horace B. Woopwarn, 
¥.G.S., of the Geological Survey. With a Geological Map printed in Colours, 
and numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, price 103. 6d, 


REISSUE OF STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 
REVISED AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and 


NEW ZEALAND. By Atrrep Russet Wattace, LL.D., D.O.L., F.B.S. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 








Bedfordshire. English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. __—| Gloucestershire. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. Yabaion East 
Devon; South. | Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffo Yorkshire, West. 
** For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has ‘estimated the situation correctly, and, as far 


as we can judge, has made most creditable provision. — can be more 
convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type, 
though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light po twice as portable 
as a fairly filled cigar case.”—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 

The English Lakes. Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s, 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
North Wales. Smaller Guide. With 3 Maps, 3s, 6d, 
The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, The Roman Wall, &e. With Map, 5s. 

** The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness, Mr, Jenkin- 
son has visited every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, and 
has throughout viewed things asa practical guide should view them. His direc- 
tions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go 
wrong, and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is always worth atten- 
tion.”—Academy, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anpd 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Googragew to her Majesty the Queen. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these. 

“THIS 1s tuE TRUE anp NATURAL PRINOIPLE or CLOTHING.” —Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 hypmoerg t Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 1 POUL HEAPSIDE ad 

OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8S.A.; Tun 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Riwoli, Paris, whero 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


E FP PSs 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Fer Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to Freneh Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00O., 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Limited, Royal Irish’ Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 





{TARTLING RUMOURS OF WAR. 


are in the air. The statesman watches the 
course of events with mani est anxiety. A word 
from bim may precipita.e matters aud hurl the 
nations into deadly combat. He must keep his nerve 
—all depends on that. Once let his nerve fail him 
and he knows full well some terrible mistake will be 
made, some hasty word spuken, and then indeed ajk 
will be lost. ‘There are times in our daily life whea 
every man finds himself similarly placed. Every- 
thing depends upon nerve. Let him be prepared for 
such times, and by the use of Holloway’s Pills keep 
his head clear, his blood pure, aud bis frame 
nvigorated, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6CO.’S LIST. 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


The GROUSE. Natural History. By the 


Rev. H. A. MacpHrrson.—SHOOTING. By A. J. Sruart-WorTLEY.— 
COOKERY. By GrorGe Sarntspury. With Illustrations by A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley and A. Thorburn, Crown 8vo, 5s. [On August 2nd. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


LETTERS of HARRIET, COUNTESS 


GRANVILLE, 1810-1845. Edited by her Son, the Hon. F, LEVESON-GOWER. 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

“ This correspondence is the most brilliant thing of its kind that has appeared 
since Mrs. Oarlyle’s letters...... The letters are all about people and scarcely at all 
about politics, and about people the writer is delightful — witty, scandalous, 
malicious ; always in strict confidence—and altogether fascinating. She has a 
delightful trick of hitting off a portrait in a few vivid lines...... In fine, there is 
hardly a dull page, and many pages are about as fascinating as a brilliant 
svoman can make them.”—St, James’s Gazette, 


RECORDS of the INFANTRY MILITIA 


BATTALIONS of the COUNTY of SOUTHAMPTON, from A.D. 1757 to 
1894. By Colonel G. H. Luoyp-VeRNEY, Commanding the 3rd Battalion of 
the Hampshire Regiment ; and Records of the Artillery Militia Regiments 
of the County of Southampton, from A.D. 1853 to 1894. By Lieut.-Colonel 
J. Movat F. Hunt, of the Duke of Connaught’s Own Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Artillery. With 5 Portraits and 8 Illustrations in the Text, 4to, 303. 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: 


Series of Papers by ANDREW Lana. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 
“Whoever reads this work carefully will occupy himself pleasantly during the 
perusal, and afterwards should be able to talk about ghosts with great learning, 

and with an enlightened tolerance of their vagaries.”—Scotsman, 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS, chiefly Inorganic. By Witt1Am Crookes, F.R.S., &c., Editor of the 
Chemical News, Third Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, with 67 Woodcuts, 
8vo, 21s. net. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1893. 8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register ” for the Years 1863-1892 can still be had. 
Price 183, each, 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life 


in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Joun TrarrorD CLEGG 
(Th’ Owd Weighver), Autbor of ‘‘ Heart Strings,” “ Pieces in the Rochdale 
Dialect,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story is a tragic one, and powerful as such, while its humorous passages 
in the Lancashire dialect are by far its best parts...... It is a deeply interesting 
story and has real literary merit.””—Scotsman. 


a 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from “ Punch.” 


By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versa,” &c. First Series. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL. 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May 


Kewpatt, Author of “ Dreams to Sell,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 53. net. 


**A dainty little volume...... There is a certain distinction of style, as well as 
an unmistakable freshness of fancy, in these verses which ought to make them 
welcome. Occasionally Miss Kendall handles the deep problems of life, and 
seldom without insight or skill.” —Leeds Mercury. 


NEW BOOK BY JULIAN STURGIS. 


A BOOK of SONG. By Julian Sturgis. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘*Mr. Sturgis has often shown in prose that he can write charmingly ; he has 
shown the same here in verse.” —Times, 


POEMS. By Mrs. Piatt, Author of “An 
Enchanted Castle,” &c. With Portrait, 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 10s. 
“* Has not her genius been honoured by a hundred pens? ’—Athenzum, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—Four New Volumes. 
The WORLD’S DESIRE.;MR. MEESON’S WILL. By 


By H. Riper Hagearp and ANDREW H. RIDER HagearpD. With 18 Illus- 
Lang. Fifteenth Thousand. With| ‘tations, Fifteenth Thousand, crown 


27 Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. esas 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. A SHADOW of DANTE 3 


SEAS and L ANDS. By Sir being an Essay towards studying 





Himself, his World, and his Piil- 


Epwiyn Arnot, K.C.I.E., Author of SS. 5 Fg ago 
“The Light of the World,” &c. With} Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 8vo, 





71 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 3s, 6d. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—AUGUST. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B.;ADMIRALS ALL. By Harry New- 
Watrorp. Chaps. 39-42, BOLT. 

A PHYSICIAN OF THE SEVEN-| WHITE SEA LETTERS. By Avunyn 
TEENTH CENTURY (FROM THE TRevOR-BatTYE, B.A., F LS., &c. 
VERNEY MSS.) By Lavy Verney.| THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E.W. 

“LE&T NO ADDRESS.” By Mrs. Hornune. Chaps, 12-14. 

Aurrep W. Hunt. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 

ACURSED BEAR, By Frep WuisHaw.| ANDREW ANG. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street, 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


AUGUST. 
Tue Borer Question. By H. H. Johnston. 
Musicat CrITIcCIsM AND THE CRITICS. By John F. Runciman. 
A Visit To Corea. By A. H. Savage-Landor. 
pea anp Don Quixote. By Ivan Tourgénieff. Englished by Miss Lena 
ilman. 
A WEEK on A Lasour SETTLEMENT. By John Law. 
BooxkBINDING: ITS PROCESSES AND IpEaL. By T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 
GovERNMENT [Lire Insurance. By Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.@. 
THe Gotp STanparD. By Brooks Adams, 
THE AMERICAN SPORTSWOMAN. By Miss Barney. 
SrpE-LiGHTS ON THE SECOND Empire. By W. Graham. 
Lady Jeune. 


WHERE TO SPEND A Houipay. By arthur Symons. 
The Rey. J. Verschoyle. 


ROBERT OC. LESLIE 


A WATERBIOGRAPHY. By Robert C, 


Lestiz, Author of “A Sea Painter’s Log,” “Old Sea Wings, Ways, and 
Words,” &c. With Illustrations by the Author, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Dr. J. RITZEMA BOS, 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. 


Ritzema Bos. Translated by Professor J. R. AtnswortH Davis, B.A, 
F.C.P. With a Preface by Miss OrmeRop, Containing 149 Ilustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MR. MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ANNA O. STEELE, 


CLOVE PINK: a Study from Memory. By 


Anna C, Steere, Author of ‘‘ Gardenhurst,” ‘ Broken Toys,’ “Condoned,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The tale is told with a simple sincerity, a delicacy of outlining, a crispness 
of characterisation.”—Globe, 


ALBERT D, VANDAM. 


The MYSTERY of the PATRICIAN CLUB. 


By ALBert D. Vanpam. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“*The Mystery of the Patrician Club’ is very ingeniously contrived, and 
written out straight without any nonsense...... a breathless game itis on both 
sides, with au incident for every chapter.”—Westminster Gazette. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





NEW BOOK BY DR. HORTON. 


Just issued, crown 8vo, Art Linen, 5s, 


THE CARTOONS OF ST. MARK. 
R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


SCOTSMAN.—* Dr. Horton has made a place for himself as one of the most 
open-minded writers of the day.” 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ The volume is alive from end to end with the 
question of the personality of Jesus, the problem which at once so fascinates 
and so baffles the finest minds of our age,” 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ The eighteen ‘Cartoons’ which Dr. Horton pro- 
duces are depicted by a master word-painter, and they impress themseives 
on the memory and the heart with a vividness which cannot fail of appre- 
ciation.” 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—* The ‘ Cartoons’ will be found of great illust-a- 
a value, and merit that ‘serious reading’ for which their author intends 

hem.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* Preachers will find in the book materials and models 
for ‘lectures’ on the Gospel, and the general reader will relish it for its 
freshness and force.” 

The CELT.—" The present volume is equal in every respect to the other works 
published by the popular minister of Lyndhurst Road Church......It is 
pleasing to meet with such freshness and originality.” 

LEICESTER POST,—“ A new volume of sermons by one of the ablest preachers 
in the Nonconformist pulpit.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Horton’s discourses on the Gospel of St. 
Mark certainly reproduce to a degree attained by few preachers the vivid 
picturesqueness of the Gospel, which he appropriately describes as a series of 
‘cartoons by a great preacher.’” 


THE CARTOONS OF ST. MARK. 
R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 





JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
A HISTORY of ROME to the BATTLE of 


ACTIUM. By Eve try S. Suucksoren, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, Author of a Translation of Polybius, &c. With Maps 
and Plans, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“ We cannot doubt that so careful a volume as this is destined for a 
long time to come to be the accepted general History of Rome in the higher 
forms of schools.” 


NATIONAL LIFE and CHARACTER: a 


Forecast. By Caries H. Pearson, Hon. LL.D, St. Andrews, late Fellow 
of Oriel Oollege, Oxford, and sometime Minister of Education, Victoria. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The work is one of the most remarkable and interesting that 
have in recent days been contributed to the literature of political philosophy...... 
The present edition will be welcome to a large bo‘y of readers,” 


The UNEMPLOYED. By Geoffrey Drage, 


Secretary to the Labour Commission. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ His book is well worth reading.” 
DAILY NEWS,.—* Students of the subject will find much help in Mr, Drage’s 
book.” 


INTERLUDES. Second Series. Being Two 
Essays, a Farce, and some Verses. By Horace SmitH. Crown 8y0, is. 


TIMES.—“ An interesting proof that a man can be a busy and useful police 
magistrate, and can yet fill his leisure with good literature.” 


A MANUAL of MARKS on POTTERY and 


PORCELAIN. A Dictionary of Easy Reference. By W. H. Hooper and 
W. C. Puiturs. New Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 16mo, 4s, 6d, 


The PHAEDO of PLATO. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by R. D. AncHER-HinD, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Printed in ‘* Macmillan 
Greek.” 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ A second edition of Mr, Archer-Hind’s very scholarly edition of 
The Phaedo of Plato.’” 


LESSONS in ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Part I. ELEMENTARY. By G. S. Turpin, M.A., D.Sc., Principal of the 
Technical School, Huddersfield. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* Dr. Turpin presents the facts of the subject in a 
clear and methodical manner, There are numerous excellent illustrations, and 
an index at the end.” 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 


J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius College, 
formerly Master of Eton. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Globe 8vo, 


4s, 6d, (The Last Edition is stillon Sale, KEY, 10s, 6d.) 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 418, AUGUST. Price 1s, 
ConTENTS. 


1. Srp Smmon’s Courtsutp, By G. W. Hartley. 

2. Tue Historicat Novet. By George Saintsbury. Part I. 

3. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BRITISH ARMY,—III, ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS, 
4, Tus Unconscious Humovurist. 
5. GLENBARAGH, 

6, THE Post-OFrFicr PACKETS. 

7. Mr. SECRETARY THURLOE, 

8. THE WitcH or YELL. Wien 

9, Witt1amM Cotton OswELL. By His Honour Judge Hughes, Q.C. 
10, FRANCE AND HER New ALLIES, By C. R. Roylance-Kent, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST, 1894. 


THE Piace OF HERESY AND &CHISM IN THE MODERN CHRISTIAN CuURCH. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

THE ITaL1aN CASE AGAINST FRANCE, By Cav. W. L. Alden, late American 
Consul-General in Rome. 

Morvat Aip InN THE Mepi«vaL City. I. By Prince Kropotkin. 

THE Farce or ‘‘ UNIVERSITY ExTENsI0N.” By Charles Whibley. 

BEHIND THE SCENES OF NaTuRE. By A. P. Sinnett, 

A Part oF A Guost. By Dr. W. H. Russell. 

THE War-CuEsts OF Evrore. By Professor Geffcken. 

In THE TARUMENSIAN Woops. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 

DeEaTH anD Two Frienpds: A DiaLoavE. By Richard Le Gallienne, 

Tue Lasovur WAR IN THE UNITED States, By J. 8. Jeans, 

THE PRESENT Position OF Ea@yprotoay. By Professor Mahaffy. 

Facts From Biuar About THE Mup-Davusine. By W. Egerton. 

Some PicTURES AND THEIR Prices. By W. Roberts. 

Is our Rack DEGENERATING? By Hugh Percy Dunn, F.R.C.S. 

De.puHic Hymn TO APOLLO, Translated by Algernon Charles Swinburne, 


Veddasce arenes 


ane 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., Ltd. 





THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 


Original Etchings by 
Witrrip Bart, Axen H. Hata, Oniver Hart, G. HELLen, 
Col. R. Gorr, R. W. Macsetu, A.R.A., JosepH PENNELL, 
Frank SHort, Lionent P. Smyrue, WILLIAM STRANG, 
Cuaries J, Watson, W. L. Wruuiz, A.R.A., 


on view at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues, with full particulars, to be had on application. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents FoR AUGUST, 1894. 


1, THE ADVENTURESS, 
2, KISMET. 

3. A WEST-END PHYSICIAN, 

. HANNAH, 

THE LAST FIGHT IN ARMOUR, 
EXPERTO CREDE. 

ENNUI AND THE OPIUM PIPE. 

8. WILLIAM COLLINS, POET. 

9, THE WORTH OF A LASS! 

10. RECORDS OF AN ALL-ROUND MAN, 
11. SNOW-BLANCHE. 
12, AN INTERLOPER. 
13, AN HOUR AGO. 


THREE NEW NOVELS, 


“From the author of ‘The Rose Garden’ we expect certaim 
qualities of style, among them just proportion and quiet ele- 
gance, to use a word as old-fashioned as the attribute itself. In 
£AN INTERLOPER’* both of these are manifest, and 
the book will have its charm for those whose taste is not too far 
perverted to recognise their excellence. Miss PEARD’S story of 
a man’s weakness and a woman’s devotion is admirably written, 
and exhibits with effect the writer’s skill in the drawing of char- 
acter.”— World. 





Chaps. 5-8, 


Noe 


(Conclusion,) 





* 2 vols. crown S8vo. 


“Mr. LESLIE KEITH, who has for some time past beem 
favourably known to the public as a clever and entertaining 
writer of fiction, has just given publicity, under the title of 
‘A TROUBLESOME PAIR,’* to a story of such 
conspicuous ability that its authorship can scarcely fail to place 
him high in the ranks of contemporary English novelists...... A 
more wholesome or amusing book has not reached our cognisance 
for many a day.”—Daily Telegraph. 


* 3 vols. crown S8vo. 


“fIN A CINQUE PORT '’® strikes us as a book 


which has been written with much deliberation. The author 
seems to have been under the influence of the ancient sea-for- 
saken Sussex city which he has chosen for the setting of his 
scenes. He describes lovingly and well, and those who know 
Winchelsea will take pleasure from the description apart alto- 
gether from the plot and action of the story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


* 3 vols. crown S8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








Mr. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
Mr. HALE CAINE’S New Novel, “ THE 
MANXMANN,” which will be published 
in the first instance as a ONE-VOLUME 
book, will be ready at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries on August 3rd, price Six Shillings. 


21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 














OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
Terms of Subscription, 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. ; 
Kingdom .., oe pe pa ee ee M8 Cc OME Cue FS 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, a 
China, &Ce.00 cee “aa ood aie P10 Once SagaG F S 
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SPECTATOR. 


[July 28, 1894, 
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WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 different Works, post-free on application. 


WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 
PICTORIAL & HISTORICAL CUIDES. 


With new Route Maps and Coloured Plates, 
mumerous Engravings, and latest Information, 
Strongly bound in cloth, ls, each, post-free. 


WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 
NEW CUIDE TO LONDON. 1s. 


‘Comprising 360 pp, 140 Illustrations, 12 Maps & Plans. 

The Daily News says :—‘* A model of what a cheap 
Landbook for visitors to our vast city should be. 
Within the compass of some 350 pages the compiler 
has contrived to give in a readily accessible form a 
large amount of practical information and descrip- 
tive matter.” 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


A NEW NOVELIST. 


Now Ready, in 2 vols., at all Libraries. 


A SUNLESS HEART. 


FIRST REVIEW.—“ Its intrinsic merit, its originality, and its pathos, its distinctively woman’s outlook 
on life, and the singalar glow and genius of its author...... ‘ Lotus’ is a distinct creation, vivid, lifelike, and 
original.”—Mr. W. T. StEanp’s article on *‘ Women Novelists’ in Review of Reviews. 7 
_ SECOND REVIEW.—“ A remarkable book—intensely human, intensely individual, and, as a story, 
intensely interesting. It probes problems of life which many who will tind fault with it have merely played 
with. It has pathos, insight, and humour, and contains chapters which seem to me the work of genius,”"— 
Literary World. ‘ 

THIRD REVIEW.—* Ought to find many readers and much appreciation......full of almost intolerable 
pathos.” —Glasgow Herald, 








WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 


GUIDE BOOKS. 
The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Illustrated, 1s. 
‘NORTH WALES and its WATERING PLAOES, is, 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Illustrated, 1s. 





WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS. Illustrated. 1s. 
‘The ISLE of MAN, Illustrated, 1s. 
LEAMINGTON, WARWICK, &c. Illustrated, 1s. 
KENILWORTH. Iilustrated, 1s. 


WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


STRATFORD-on-AVON. Illustrated, 1s. 
BUXTON. Illustrated, 1s. 

YORK and its MINSTER. Illustrated, 1s. 
HARROGATE and its SPAS. Illustrated, 1s. 


WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


GLIVERPOOL and ENVIRONS. Illustrated, 1s. 
SHERWOOD FOREST and the DUKERIES. 1s. 
BRIDLINGTON and FILEY. [Iilnstrated, 1s. 
WINDSOR and its CASTLE. Illustrated, 1s. 


WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


PLYMOUTH. Illustrated, 1s. 
SCARBOROUGH and EASTERN YORKSHIRE. ls. 
ILFRAOOMBE, BARNSTAPLE, &c. Illustrated, ls. 


WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


LYNTON, LYNMOUTH, &c. Illustrated, 1s. 
BINEFORD and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. ls, 
‘OXFORD: its COLLEGES, &c. Illustrated, ls. 
WORTHING and its NEIGHBOURHOOD, 1s. 


WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


DARTMOOR. Illustrated, 1s. 

LEEDS and its VICINITY. Illustrated, ls. | 
TORQUAY, &c. Illustrated, ls. 

ILELEY and its sSURKOUNDINGS, Illustrated, 1s. 


WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


LONDONDERRY & DONEGAL HIGHLANDS. ls. 
DUBLIN & its NELGHBOURHOOD. Illustrated, 1s. 
CARLINGFORD BAY, &c. Lllustrated, ls. 
KILLARNEY LAKES, &c. LIilustrated, ls. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, &c. Illustrated, ls. 


WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


EDINBURGH and its ENVIRONS. 1s. 





























ABERDEEN, DEESIDE, BALMORAL, &c. 1s. 
ABBOTSFORD, MELROSE, &c. Illustrated, 1s. 
WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


FAST COAST of SCOTLAND. ls. 
SOUTH-WEST of SCOTLAND. Illustrated, 1s. 
HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, Is. 
The TROSSACHS, LOCH LOMOND, &e, 1s, 


WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN’S 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


SWITZERLAND. Illustrated, Is, 
BELGIUM and HOLLAND. Illustrated, ls, 
The RHINE and RHINELAND. Illustrated, 1s, 


PARIS. Iilnstrated, Is. cone 


Complete List of 65 Illustrated Guides p poste: ree. 














GUY BOOTHBY. 


IN STRANGE COMPANY: 
A Story of Chili and the Southern Seas. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, Author of “On the Wallaby.” 
With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s. [Just ready. 


Mr. Boothby’s new book fully justifies its title, It is the story of remarkable attventures encountered in 
strange company, and it is told with sufficient power, picturesqueness, and originality, to completely 
fascinate the reader. 





OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 
THE DEAD GALLANT, 
together with THE KING OF HEARTS. 


By OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 
With Full-Page Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and St. George Hare. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. [Just ready, 


“ Two excellent stories...... Both tales are told with a fine romantic spirit, and the historical figures are well 
and vigorously individualised. The interest of perilous adventures, and of life and death, is always strong 
in both stories, and the book, as a whole, stimulating and enjoyable.”—Scot sman, 





EDGAR FAWCETT. 


FAIR FAME. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 
Author of * An Ambitious Woman,” ** Women Must Weep,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece by George Hatchinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. [Now ready. 


Mr, Edgar Fawcett is one of the most able of all American novelists, and his new story will more than 
sustain his great reputation. From start to finish there is not a momentary drop in the interest. “ Her 
Fair Fame” is a strong and well-sustained story. . 


HEADON HILL. 


THE RAJAH’S SECOND WIFE. 


A Story of Missionary Life in India. 
By HEADON HILL, 
Author of “ Zambra the Detective,’ “ Cabinet Secrets,” &c. 
With Two Fall-Page Illustrations by Watter S, Stacey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


_ This singular and uncommon story deals with Missionery life in India, but it has also a very strong love 
interest which greatly enhances its unusual attractiveness. Readers who only know Headon Hill as the 
author of cunningly-planned detective tales, will be surprised to find how ably he succeeds in quite another 
line. ‘The Rajah’s Second Wife ’’ promises to be the most successful of all the author’s productions. 





[Just ready, 





NORA VYNNE. : 
HONEY OF ALOES, and other Stories. 


By NORA VYNNE, Author of “ The Blind Artist’s Pictures,” 

Crown 8vo, c'oth, 3s, 6d. [Shortly. 
The great success of “ The Blind Artist’s Pictures” will canse Miss Vynne’s second volume to be read with 
eager curiosity. Nor will it disappoint the reader, for we find in it all the power, grace, and originality, 
that distinguished her first story, with added strength aud sureness of touch. 





HENRY HERMAN. 


WOMAN, THE MYSTERY. 
A Tale of Three Revolutions. 


By HENRY HERMAN, 
Author of “His Angel,” “A Leading Lady,” &c.; and part Author of ‘‘ One Traveller Retarns,” “The 
Bishop’s Bible,’ &c. 
With Four Full-Page Illustrations by Gzo, Hutcuinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. [Now ready. 

“ The tale is full of turns and surprises, and nothing in it is more surprising than its tragic ending und-r 

thecommure. It moves throughout in an atmosphere of warfare, thick with bullets; and the adventurous 
interest is well sustained throughout.”—Scotsman. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN, Limited, Salisbury Square, E.C. ; 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 








Lonpon: Printed by Wyman & Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; and Published by J i i 
. ¢ 9 9, » W.C. ; y JoHN JAMES Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “‘SrgctaTor ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, BA ete vgs 24 28th, 1894. 
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